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Jotter is a family man. He loves cricket, 
the Liturgy, motor scooters, poodles and 
pugs, and his children—not necessarily in 
that order. Jotter has the open-sesame to 
anything good that is going on in England, 
from great religious houses to brains trusts 
held in obscure parishes— obscure that 
is until they emerge in Jotter’s Column. 


Scanning recent issues of 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD in /Jotter’s 
weekly notes a diversity of topics come 


to light... 


Visited Shrine of our Lady of Monserrat in Spain 
Visited San Marco in Florence 
Poor Clares and Cricket 
A Thousand Miles for 4/- 
Heraldry in Stepney 
The Bethany of Wimbledon 


A glimpse at the Editorial Diary shows a 
multitude of varied events in the future, 
and ultimately Jotter’s reports “In a Few 
Words” on these occasions will appear in 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


THE ANATOMY OF 
TREACHERY 


By 
E. B. STRAUSS 


on in the minds of those who are popularly regarded as traitors; 

for treachery in one form or another is becoming more and 
more important in the modern world, and our ideas of what 
might be said to constitute treachery are becoming increasingly 
obscure. Does treachery, as beauty is said to do, exist in the eye 
of the beholder or in the mind of the traitor? Is Nagy a traitor 
or is Kadar? Were the brave men who attempted to assassinate 
Hitler traitors or heroes? Are the victims of Senator McCarthy’s 
Committees traitors; if so, traitors to what? Are Burgess and 
McLean traitors?—and so on, and so on. 

I know of no formal inquiry into the psychology of treachery, 
which I have—perhaps somewhat fancifully—entitled the Anatomy 
of Treachery, conducted by a professional psychologist or a team 
of psychologists, although perhaps one does exist. But studies 
of that kind have been made by gifted journalists, notably Miss 
Rebecca West in this country and Margret Boveri in Germany. 
May I say from the start that many of my ideas on the subject, 
together with the historical references, derive from the first two 
volumes of the latter author’s Der Verrat im XX. Jahrhundert 
(Treachery in the Twentieth Century)—volumes three and four 
have not, so far as I know, appeared yet. 

Miss Rebecca West called her book The Meaning of Treason. 
Treason is a word that I have not employed so far, for I wish to 
draw a distinction between it and treachery. All treason involves 
treachery; but not all treacherous acts are treasonable. I propose 
to regard treason as a legal or forensic concept, a crime in other 
words; whereas treachery has for me a moral connotation— 
it is, if you like, a “‘sin.” Thus, it had to be decided by a court 


t Presidential Address given to the British Psychological Society, 30 March 1957. 


I: THIS ADDRESS I propose to examine what may be thought to go 
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of law that William Joyce was guilty of treason; and all the 
arguments for and against the verdict were legal ones—it will 
be remembered that they all turned on the question of dates, 
the use or misuse of passports, birth certificates and naturalisation 
papers; whereas it was open to anyone to decide for himself on 
moral and psychological grounds whether he was a traitor, i.e., 
guilty of the sin of treachery. According to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, the legal definition of treason is: | 


violation by a subject of his allegiance to his sovereign or to the 
State. It was defined 1350-51 by Act 25 Edw. III Stat. 5, c. 2, as 
compassing or imagining the king’s death, or that of his wife or 
eldest son, violating the wife of the king or of the heir apparent, or 
the king’s eldest daughter being unmarried, levying war in the king’s 
dominions, adhering to the king’s enemies in his dominions, or 
aiding them in or out of the realm, or killing the chancellor or 
the judges in the execution of their offices. In 1795 the offence was 
extended to actual or contemplated use of force to make the king 
change his counsels, or to intimidate either or both of the Houses 
of Parliament. 


Throughout the Middle Ages and until the breaking up of 
the feudal system, there would have been no need to differentiate 
between the crime of treason and the sin of treachery—they were 
one and the same thing. The stability of society depended primarily 
on the idea of loyalty or allegiance, which, as often as not, 
involved the taking of an oath. The villein was bound in loyalty 
to his baron; the baron was frequently the liegeman of an over- 
lord to whom he ceremonially swore fealty; this overlord owed 
allegiance, service and obedience to his reigning duke or king, 
who in his turn regarded himself as directly responsible to God 
alone, by Whose grace he reigned. In the days when there was 
one Universal Church recognised by all, the Pope, as Christ’s 
viceregent on earth, was often the interpreter of God’s will 
for the reigning monarch. This chain of allegiance was weakened 
at the top end when rivalries and hostilities developed between 
Pope “a Holy Roman Emperor; but it remained firm below 
that level until the feudal system collapsed. When the whole of 
Christendom appeared to be solidly united, as during the Crusades, 
for example, there seemed to be no end to the load which the 
chain could bear. The breaking of an oath of loyalty, then, 
would appear to threaten the whole structure of organi 
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society and would accordingly engender sentiments of extreme 
horror and repugnance. 

The organised society, with which every man could identify 
himself, was, in spite of the narrow regionalism inseparable 
from feudalism, wide enough to cover the whole of Christendom. 
Therefore, the breaking of an oath of allegiance or the denial 
of fealty were nothing more nor less than the sin of faithlessness, 
a sin against faith. In a sense, it was identical in men’s minds 
with the sin of heresy; and heresy awakened in the medieval 
mind the same kind of horror as did other kinds of treachery. 
One has to think only of the cruelties encouraged and sanctioned 
by the Church in its attempt to exterminate the Albigensians 
and the bitterness of all religious wars throughout history. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that the Moslems who 
threatened the unity of Europe on the Continent as well as in 
the Iberian Peninsula came to be known as Infidels; and they are 
still prayed for as such in the Church liturgy—Jews, Turks and 
Infidels Any failure to share or any attempt to breach the common 
faith—heresy, schism, even allegiance to a non-Christian religion 
or culture-pattern—constituted treachery. 

With surprisingly small repercussions in England, the picture 
changed on the Continent with the French Revolution. Loyalty 
to the Church, the repository of faith, as well as of the Faith (it 
was the Church that could dispense from oaths), became a crime 
against the Republic; and there was no longer a king to command 
scene The State was (and is?) too abstract an idea to command 
man’s loyalty with the same emotional intensity as a monarch 
who, as at one time would have been universally accorded, 
derived his authority from on high. 

Is not the idea of the motherland, the fatherland, la Patrie 
a suitable substitute-repository of loyalty, something to which 
one can give faith and in wn tie name one can take an oath? 
It must be admitted, I think, that that idea, too, is shadowy in the 
extreme. The idea that a man makes for himself of his Country 
must depend on circumstances of time, place, intelligence and 
education. It would be clearly easy for an Englishman to take a 
private oath of loyalty to England, if England is pictured in his 
mind as a combination of Oxford University, the upper reaches 
of the Thames Valley, Stratford-on-Avon, the e District 
and the like, the whole picture being glossed with memories of 
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Shakespeare’s plays and the glories of the past. A man might 
well keep faith with and lay down his life for such a psychological 
construct. If, however, “England” conjures up the interior image 
of a Liverpool slum, noise, dirt and memories of unemployment, 
against a background of near-illiteracy, la Patrie is not likely to 
provide a nucleus of strong, positive sentiments. It must be 
remembered that even in the prosperous days of the early nine- 
teen-thirties, the privileged young men of the Union Society 
at Oxford a resolution which meant in effect that loyalty 
to king and country was not binding in all circumstances. 

On the continent of Europe for a century after the French 
Revolution, France and the adjacent countries were torn by 
factions; and each faction would have regarded the other as 
treacherous. A republican would have been a traitor to the 
monarchy; a restorationist would have been a traitor to the 
republic; a Napoleonist would have been a traitor both to the 
monarchy and the republic; and so on. 

It must be admitted, I think, that an oath is the symbol which 
gives the most obvious meaning to treachery, i.e., the breach 
of that oath. Hitler realised this when he made every soldier 
take an oath of loyalty to himself as Fiihrer. From that moment 
onwards, breach of that oath was not only treacherous but 
treasonable. It is my belief that the—almost atavistic—detestation 
of treachery enabled the Hitler régime to last as long as it did. 

However, every solemn oath, to be binding on the conscience, 
requires to be taken in the name of something; and that “‘some- 
thing” must be God, if the oath is to be practically effective. 
What happens in an age or culture in which the idea of God has 
ceased to possess much reality? 

Whence is derived the power of the modern state? There 
must be many answers to this question; but most people would 
hold that it derives from the people. Thus, a criminal case heard 
in an American court is known as “the People versus John Q. 
Smith” (or whoever it might be). In other words, loyalty is 
owed to a political majority or the political party in power 
(by no means necessarily the same thing in a one-party “people’s 
em 2 since they represent the power that can enforce 
conformity by means of pains and penalties. 

It might be thought that questions of loyalty might be more 
easily solved by the individual conscience in the case of a British 
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subject, seeing that oaths taken in the name of God are still 
uniquely valid and that we are still technically subjects of the 
Crown, not just citizens of the State. However, it must be borne 
in mind that a bitter civil war, terminating with the judicial 
execution of the reigning monarch, was fought over the issue: 
to whom or what is my primary loyalty due—to the Monarch 
or to the People (symbolised by its elected representatives— 
Parliament)? Who were the traitors—Cromwell and his Ironsides 
or Charles I and his loyalists? That is a psychological question, 
not a legal one. If one were to put the question differently and 
ask which side was guilty of treason, the answer would be easy, if 
cynical: clearly the winning side would stigmatise the losing side 
as being guilty of treason, according to the law as they (the winning 
side) had the power to interpret it. The collective conscience 
must, I think, continue to be bewildered by historical events of that 
kind. I remember, as a small boy, playing “Cavaliers and Round- 
heads,” and even then wondering where my loyalties really lay. 

Thus, a Senator McCarthy, officially acting as the Representa- 
tive of the People’s Will, can, against the wishes of their superiors, 
examine two million American civil servants with a view to 
establishing their loyalty to the Constitution or, perhaps more 
accurately, to an abstraction which has come to be known as 
“the American way of life.” 

Hans Naumann (quoted by Margret Boveri) wrote: 


So long as the State, in the hierarchy of values and obligations can 
uphold its claim to be the “highest instance” and the “supreme 
judge,” the “sovereign unit and totality” or the “predominating 
source of unity and greatness,” there can be a clear cut conception 
of treason which will be recognised as valid in every legal 
textbook. That situation obtained more or less throughout the 

=— century and into the twentieth right up to the twenties or 
es. 

The situation was bedevilled in Germany and eventually for 
the rest of the world by the anomalies arising in the Weimar 
Republic. The new republic abolished not only the Kaiser and the 
ruling princes, the persons to whom oaths of allegiance were 
made, but they introduced a new national flag which was unaccept- 
able to a good half of the population. When it came to taking 
an oath, it was made not to the President of the State but to the 
Constitution. 
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From then onwards, it was perhaps an inevitable development 
that people should come to owe their primary loyalties—in 
public or in private—to ideologies rather than to persons or 
institutions. 

Even Hitler’s attempt to restore the sense of absolute loyalty 
to the State and to himself as Head of the State in the interests 
of eventual world-conquest required to be based on an ideology 
which had to compete, to begin with, with the Communist 
ideology which transcended all other loyalties. 

This dependence of loyalties on grandiose ideologies rather 
than on tradition or fixed conceptions of the moral law was also 
a natural outcome of doubt of what in fact was the Will of the 
People, and of horror and bewilderment as to what might be or 
was actually done in its name. As there was no common basis for 
moral conduct, nobody really knew what the other man was 
thinking; so nobody could trust his neighbour. It was the 
beginning of the age of the divided mind and of what Orwell 
called “double talk.’’ Margret Boveri, to illustrate this, mentions 
the case of a man called Richard Sorge who not only led the double 
life of a leader-writer for the Hitler Press and of a spy for the 
Soviet Army, but managed to achieve considerable inner peace 
of mind and absence of guilt-feelings by practising a kind of 
private Yoga. 

At this stage, I ought perhaps to say that I do not propose to 
concern myself with the paid spy, agitator or enemy agent; 
for their psychology is not more interesting than that of the 
professional prostitute who disregards the moral law for personal 
gain. For similar reasons, I will pass over the case of the person 
who under torture or in the course of brain-washing (so-called) 
betrays his friends or associates to the enemy. In these days of 
the debunking of the heroic virtues (which belong to the realm 
of the spirit), he many of us would survive the test? 

Margret Boveri points out that another important contributory 
factor to the climate of treachery is the enormous increase in 
rootlessness: refugees, D.P.s, those without families. She adds 
in a footnote the interesting observation that, under the existing 
laws which makes them outlaws and liable to blackmail, homo- 
sexuals belong to this group of homeless ones; and they certainly 
seem to contribute their quota to the ranks of traitors. Amongst 
the many interesting examples of persons, who, in one or another 
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3 
sense, might be classified amongst the “displaced,” Margret 
Boveri mentions Latimore, against whom proceedings were taken 
in America for many years, who was born in China and studied 
in England; Julian Wadleigh, another American, who admitted 
to stealing documents for the Soviet Union, was an Oxford 
student; the poet, Ezra Pound, was a typical expatriate. Noel 
Field was the child of a Swiss father and an English mother, born 
in London and educated in Switzerland. He studied in Harvard 
and married a German wife. There is no need to multiply examples. 
An unsatisfied desire to enjoy the experience of “belonging,” 
or the conviction that one should in fact “belong” to something 
entirely different to what one previously believed oneself to 
belong to are amongst the most important unconscious psycho- 
logical motives for acts of treachery. This last factor, without being 
identical with it, shares much in common with the psychology 
of conversion. 

The spread of ideologies which extend beyond national 
frontiers, and which compete for men’s loyalties, has already been 
mentioned. Both Pétain and de Gaulle (and de Gaulle would 
surely have been tried as a traitor, had Germany won) would 
have claimed to have acted patriotically for France. But what 
of the Voluntary French Legion whom Hitler recruited in 
Vichy France for service against Communist Russia? Surely 
they were traitors; but, if so, why not also those French who 
jor Peed with the British and American armies? It would 
seem, then, that in modern world-wars, in which the distinctions 
between patriotism and international ideologies become blurred, 
the concept of treachery becomes equally fogged, existing, as 
it must “in the eye of the beholder,” as I mentioned earlier. 

This fact enormously complicates the purely sociological 
approach to the study of treachery. When Laval was tried and 
condemned to death for treason, it was for a crime against France, 
a purely domestic affair. When Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg were 
tried in America, the setting and issues were entirely different; 
and the conscience of the free world was engaged. At what point 
does plotting against and betrayal of “Big Brother” become 
treachery? However, in the absence of universally recognised 
criteria of the rights and status of man, offences against which 
would be generally regarded as treason against Humanity, we are 
no nearer a solution of our problem. An attempt was made in 
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the Atlantic Charter and in the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials, 
when for the first time persons were arraigned for “crimes 
against h ity.” Unfortunately, the Atlantic Charter was 
regarded by the other half of the world as a purely Allied instru- 
ment; and the trials of war criminals came in for considerable 
criticism all over the world. It is certain that “crimes against 
humanity” have gone on unchecked and have multiplied and that 
those who have laid down their lives for the freedom of the 
spirit of man and have made an act of faith in the essential dignity 
of the human status have been stigmatised and executed as traitors. 
One has only to think of Hungary at the present moment. 
In short, it is quite clear that there is a great difference between 
treachery taking place in accordance with purely national standards 
and in a national frame of reference, and acts of treachery which 
are carried out in the service of or in the struggle against an 
international ideology. 

It is, perhaps, desirable at this stage to say a few words about 
collaboration, which was regarded as a form of treachery 
during and after World War II. It is certain that public opinion 
has undergone a considerable change in the matter of collaboration 
with the enemy in its more innocent aspects. We are reminded, 
for example, that in the course of the Seven Years’ War the city 
of Prankfare was occupied by the French and that Count Thorane 
the military governor, the famous Kéningsleutnan of Goethe’s 
Aus meinem Leben, Dichtung und Wahrheit, was billeted on the 
Goethes, when Goethe was a boy of ten. Thorane met there all 
the most famous Frankfurt and Diisseldorf artists and writers; 
Frau Rath polished up her French with him; and the whole family 
received a free pass to the French theatre that was set up in 
Frankfurt. It was there that young Wolfgang learned by heart 
many of the Alexandrine speeches from Racine’s tragedies. 
There was a genuine regret on all sides when the fortunes of war 
brought about Thorane’s departure. 

Compare Aus meinem Leben, Dichtung und Wahrheit with 
Vercors moving story of the French Resistance, Silence de la Mer. 
In this book, you will remember, we read of a French country 
family which had billeted on them a thoroughly decent, civilised 
young German officer, who was only too prepared to be pleasant 
and friendly with the whole family. The family, however, decided 
to send him to Coventry as a firm gesture of non-collaboration. 
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The book in essence consists of a sympathetic description of all 
the emotions aroused on both sides. It is the heroism of the 
French family in resisting such subtle temptations that is held 
up for our admiration; and the book certainly succeeded in - 
awakening it in me when I read it. On the other hand, it never 


occurred to me, when I read Aus meinem Leben, Dichtung und 


Wahrheit as a boy of sixteen to regard the Goethe family as 
“treacherous collaborators.” It is likely, even, that, apart from 
imparting information valuable to the enemy, the crime of 
“collaboration” had not been invented. How could it have been 
before the invention of modern “total war’? 

For Pétain, non-collaborators and members of the resistance 
movement were traitors. From our point of view, the position 
was reversed. To cross the Rhine: after the German capitulation, 
the Allies claimed to be entering and occupying German territory 
as liberators rather than as conquerors; and we expected the 
German and Austrian peoples to co-operate (i.e., collaborate) 
with the occupying powers. How very difficult it is, in the case of 
collaboration, to form any clear ideas as to what constitutes 
treachery. 

A study of treachery in the twentieth century, especially in 
relation to be at all consist of 
several volumes, each devoted to the problem as it occurs in 
various parts of the world. The New World, for instance, would 
require a volume to itself: we have a wealth of material deriving 
from North America; but how does it work out in South America, 
the sub-continent par excellence for political revolutions? For 
example, what kind of emotional reactions were aroused in the 
mind of an Argentinian when Peronistas charged anti-Peronistas 
with treachery and, after the revolution, anti-Peronistas had 
Peronistas in the dock? 

Next, a volume should be devoted to treachery in France and 
in Italy, both before, during and after the various occupations 
which they experienced. The study of the problem in Italy 
would be dngulecly complicated seeing that at the beginning of 


‘World War II half the country was secretly anti-Fascist, i.e., in 


opposition to their own government and against the war. Italy 
was invaded and occupied by its own allies, the Germans, before 
the arrival of the British and Americans; and the picture was 
further complicated by bands of pro-ally resistance fighters, 
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followed by pro-Mussolini partisans. Innumerable Private 
Angelos must uta been taken out and shot for treachery— 
against whom or what they could have had no idea. 

A volume, too, should certainly be devoted to the problem 
of treachery in all its aspects in the Third Reich and after. The 
second volume of Margret Boveri's study covers this ground 
very adequately. 

England, as we have seen, has already thrown up its biographer 
of certain selected twentieth-century traitors; and people are 
still thinking and writing extensively about the strange case of 
Burgess and McLean. 

One of my main contentions, in so far as I have a thesis, is that 
treachery is a moral weakness—a sin, if you wish—which occurs 
especially in persons exhibiting instability in one direction or 
another. To be more precise: in order to get a clearer idea of 
the meaning of treachery, we must consider firstly the psychology 
of sentiment-formation, secondly the possible psychopathology of 
those who react neurotically in the form of treachery, and thirdly 
the larger question of on responsibility. Margret Boveri begins 
her book with the following paragraph: 


An almost deaf man came into protective custody in Norway in 
the year 1945. No one spoke to him. The three nurses in charge spilt 
his coffee and his soup intentionally. He wished to explain to them 
that he had murdered no one, stolen nothing and had not committed 
arson. They would not listen and refused to answer him. A year later, 
in the psychiatric clinic, he understood the situation rather better. 
He said: “I came here in the hands of the police; I am a prisoner; 
I am a traitor to my country, you know.” When the ward-sister 
asked him how he had got po up in that sort of thing, all he could 
say was: “It doesn’t matter.” 


It was the eighty-five-year-old Norwegian poet, Knut Hamsun ! 

The extreme disgust aroused in the minds of “normal” people 
by treachery to one’s country shows, I think, that meson 5 senti- 
ments are involved. Treachery is essentially an offence against 
fidelity, from the moral-theological point of view, a sin against 
love or charity, also a sin against justice. That this is so is shown by 
the common use of language: a man who commits adultery is 
described as unfaithful; he has betrayed his wife; he is guilty of 
infidelity. A man who discloses confidential information betrays 
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a secret. A sneak at school is detested. Even that minor form of 
disloyalty popularly known as “letting the side down” evokes 


gust. 

All this shows that a capacity for the formation of sentiments 
of loyalty is to be regarded as an absolute essential if an individual 
is to play his part in organised, civilised society. Reduced to 


_psychoanalytical terms, it could be roughly said that social 


adjustment demands the ability to libidinise external love- 
objects positively. In ordinary everyday language, such as we all 
understand: if a person cannot, through loyal identification, 
learn how to value or love someone or something more than 
himself, he is liable to become a dangerous misfit. 

I am in the habit of defining a psychopath as a person who, 
for constitutional reasons, is unable to elaborate those social 
sentiments which normally act as an automatic regulator of 
conduct. Again to employ ordinary English: a psychopath is a 
person who is unable to develop a conscience. Clearly, then, if I 
am right in maintaining that treachery represents a breakdown 
in sentiment-formation, traitors are to be ool plentifully in the 
ranks of psychopaths. The truth of this is confirmed by the study 
of the life-histories of many leading traitors. Such histories are 
to be found in Margret Boveri’s work, already mentioned. 

Fortunately, the majority of us are capable of forming firm 
loyalties, if the right kind of social climate be provided. In fact, 
the need to identify ourselves with something greater than our- 
selves is an inborn psychic imperative. 

If what I have to say now sounds “reactionary” and Blimpish, I 
crave your pardon. A child’s first loyalty is towards its family. 
Anything that weakens family solidarity and stability or makes 
family pride appear ridiculous impedes this first step in the forma- 
tion of sentiments of loyalty. In our own day we have seen the 
tapid decay of the family as the most important social unit— 
divorce, the debunking in front of the children of one parent 
by the other, the ridiculing of the old-fashioned working-class 
idea of family “respectability,” the smallness of the modern 
family, and so on. 

The next loyalty to be developed is loyalty to one’s school. 
In the period between the two World Wars, that was made 
difficult by the fashion of pouring humorous contempt on “the 
old me tie” and all that it stood for. By the time that long 
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overdue educational reforms saw to it that all children could 
have the kind of school that they could be proud of and the 
symbols that went with it—school caps, school blazers and the 
like—the damage was done. 

Regional loyalties used to be fostered by voluntary service in a 
local or County regiment. Nowadays, a young man does not 
know in advance whether he will have to serve in the Army 
Pay Corps, the Tank Corps or the R.A.F. Regiment. 

The final loyalty can be termed patriotism, or love of country. 
The average man has not a great capacity for identifying himself 
with a unit larger than a sovereign, national state. In fact, a World 
State does not exist outside the pages of Science Fiction; and, 
even there, to bring verisimilitude, the picture usually has to be 
complicated by inter-planetary wars or rivalries. The intellectual 
climate of today tends to make us ashamed of admitting to 
patriotic sentiments, or, by rationalisation, causes us to regard 
them as dangerous—flag-wagging, jingoism! 

I, like any other reasonably intelligent individual of my 
generation, would be highly embarrassed if a music-hall singer 
were to come on the stage and sing a patriotic song supported 
by a flag-waving chorus; but the point that I would like to make 
is that, if I did not have to make such an admission, the conditions 
, a healthy sentiment-formation would be much more favour- 
able. 

In case I should sound even more Blimpish than I imagine myself 
to be, I should say at this point that loyalty to the moral law 
overrides ali other loyalties; and I have throughout this address 
tried to imply that. The kind of patriotic sentiment that should 
be allowed to develop is not the old-fashioned “my country, 
right or wrong.” In my opinion, if one believes that the legitimate 
government of one’s country has made a mistake, love of country 
requires that one does nothing to prejudice the national interests, 
even if conscience demands that one should register one’s dis- 
approval of government policy in a correct and dignified way, 
unless the moral law itself calls for more violent action. 


Contempt for tradition, just because it is tradition, is not — 


without its dangers, in this context. I believe that true progress 
consists of selecting what the test of history has shown to be of 
value in the corpus of traditions, and building on to it. What 
happens, of course, to the unsatisfied need for loyalties, when 
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the early stages of sentiment-building have been weak, is that the 
credulous worship of grandiose ideologies which are not based 
on respect for the moral law automatically fills the vacuum. 

It is said that in a free country there is a greater turnover in 
the Communist Party than in any other, indicating, I should 
imagine, that loyalty to an ideology is harder to maintain than 
loyalty to something less elaborate; and the history of that Party 
— been free from charges of treachery and famous treason 

s. 

There is a great deal more that could be said on the problem 
of treachery in the light of the psychology of sentiment-formation. 

As regards consideration of treacherous dispositions as a neurotic 
construction and an assessment of the moral responsibility 
attaching thereto, much can be inferred on these points from 
what I have already said. Many psychoanalysts would maintain, 
I think, that the way we come to organise our sentiments depends 
on the primitive emotions attaching in very early life to our 
internalised parental images. If these are pathologically ambivalent, 
then the love- or loyalty-objects that are unconsciously identified 
with these early images are very unstable constructs. To make my 
meaning clear, even if I have to over-simplify to a ridiculous ex- 
tent, let us suppose that 1am a German who hated my father and all 
that he seemed to stand for. I might easily grow up with a neurotic 
hatred of everyone in authority and harbour very ambivalent 
feelings for my fatherland, mein Vaterland, which I might subse- 
ony betray. Or again, let us suppose I have similar, unconscious 
negative dispositions towards my mother, who has brought me up 
as a strict Catholic. Later, I may neurotically (I am not talking 
about intellectual dispositions) “betray” Mother-Church. In a 
rather similar way, internalised self-hatred can cause one to betray 
anyone (or anything) which has subsequently become a fixation- 
point for one’s loyalties through the process of identification. 

The question of the extent to which we are morally responsible 
for neurotically determined treacherous acts or dispositions 
would require a paper to itself. In fact, I expressed my views on 
moral responsibility in the light of modern psychiatry in a dis- 
cussion held recently by the “51 Society’’ in Manchester. It would 
be out of place—nor is there time—for me to repeat what I said 
then; but, I did maintain that, whilst admitting the reality of 
psychological determinism, which I attempted to define, delimit 
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and explain, we must accept a certain limited moral responsibility 
for our behaviour, unless we are grossly mentally defective, 
insane or incurably psychopathic. If that be so, the rule of Law 
demands that society impose sanctions in the case of a person 


found guilty of treachery (treason, in this case) after a fair trial. 


THE WILDER SHORES OF 


CHRISTIANITY 


Impressions of the Ethiopian Monophysite 
Church | 


By 
THOMAS PAKENHAM 


RAVELLERS and tourists who go to Jerusalem to see the 
Christian antiquities usually return disillusioned. The 
importunate dragomen who lurk in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and throng the narrow pavements of the Via 
Dolorosa are apt to take the edge off one’s piety; while if one 
comes in search of the picturesque one is shocked to see the state 
of unglamorous decay that the most famous of all Christian 
Churches has been allowed to fall into. Huge baulks of timber 
propping up the outer walls complete the mish-mash made by 
centuries of piecemeal repair and restoration. Political troubles 
have now made the traveller’s lot more desperate still: acts of 
religious or aesthetic piety in the open are foolhardy when snipers 
are abroad or when the Arab population are feeling, as they 
sometimes do, in the mood for a riot. 
I had discovered all this in the hard school of experience two 
summers ago and was preparing to leave the Holy City. Then I 
chanced to observe from the street the flat roof above one of the 
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aisles of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. From this vantage 
point five lean black figures looked inscrutably down at me; 
monks of some oriental sect, I supposed, from the cut of their 
leather garments and their strange hieratic attitudes. “Habash, 
Abyssinians,” said one of the ubiquitous dragomen. I had heard 
that the Ethiopian monks had been exiled from the main church 
itself and were now living like rooks in a nest on its roof. For 
once I allowed mill tate led, and we began to ascend to the 
roof by a roundabout route. As we approached we became aware 
of a curious moaning chant. I knew that noise well from the 
pages of Robert Curzon, the orientalist who visited the Levant at 
the beginning of the last century. “What is that strange howling 
noise which I hear among the trees?” said Curzon to the bearded 
Copt who was his guide. “I have heard it several times when the 
rustling of the wind has died away for a moment. It sounds some- 
thing like a chant or a dismal moaning song; only it is different 
in its cadence from anything that I have heard before.” 

“That noise,” replied Curzon’s guide, “is the sound of the 
service of the Abyssinian monks.” 

When we gained the flat roof we found that the monks were 
just as Curzon described them, lean, eremitical men, true disciples 
of St. Macarius. They were dressed in tunics of wash-leather down 
to their knees, and had smeared their legs with castor-oil. As they 
chanted they leant on long crutches with iron handles, and 
swayed to and fro in time to a single drum. It was a strange 
melancholy scene. Their church was a mean little building, 
hardly more than a hut, and was hemmed in by other pent- 
houses. A woman was washing clothes close by, and a number of 
hens made little sallies across the courtyard. There was an air of 
poverty and isolation. I longed to talk to the priests about their 
country and its church, but neither we nor they were great 
linguists in Arabic and our limited vocabularies appeared not to 
coincide. The next day I left Jerusalem. 

This meeting with the Ethiopian monks of Jerusalem con- 
firmed my intention of visiting Ethiopia. My appetite was whetted. 
In fact it was some time before I reached the Abyssinian highlands 
which have, since the fourth century, sheltered an indigenous 
Christian Church. But reach them I did, and in due course I 
stayed in many religious centres. The visit to Lalibela which took 
a fortnight by mule was certainly one of the highlights. 
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Lalibela, with its fabulous colony of churches, is sometimes 
called the Ethiopian Jerusalem. Its rock-cut churches are as 
splendid as the pent-house on the roof of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is mean. The ten monolithic churches have been 
carved spectacularly out of the living tufa and are a sort of 
Christian equivalent to the temples of Petra. A shadowy King of 
Ethiopia in the thirteenth century, King Lalibela, gave his 
name to the nest of churches, after ordering their construction, 
or rather their excavation; for as walls and roofs, ceilings and 
floors are all carved out of the natural tufa they cannot properly 
be called constructed. Their elaborately carved pink facades are a 
fine sight in the high, tropical sun; but once inside the effect of 
their subterranean aisles and naves is decidedly eerie. To walk in 
the shade of the slender-branching columns of the church of 
Medanie Alem (Saviour of the World) is like walking in an 
underground forest of petrified oaks. There is a smell of magic, a 
necromantic air to Lalibela. All trace of their builders’ identities 
and of their motives for building in this extraordinary fossilised 
idiom have vanished into thin air. 

The ten churches are served by as many as 300 priests; on 
festival days, like the Easter day that I was there, these priests are 
as eye-catching a sight as their churches. The celebrants from 
each church, in many-coloured vestments protected from the sun 
by ceremonial umbrellas and from the flies by ivory fly-whisks, 
stood facing the congregation in the narrow courtyard separating 
each church from the parent rock. Round them was a gaggle of 
altar-boys, some too small to hold a missal and 
and censers. On the other side of the trench the “debteras” or 
choir swayed to and fro in the ritual dance which Ethiopians believe 
is the dance David danced before the Ark, and whose obviously 
African origin has so shocked all travellers since the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century. The choir leant on prayer-sticks and shook 
the metal sistrums in time to the booming kettledrum. While they 
danced the choir sang the chant I had heard in Jerusalem, but now 
it was no longer the melancholy chant of exiles. It was stronger 
and richer and more confident. After some half-an-hour the dance 
ended and the obscure ritual of the Coptic Mass began within the 
church itself. All took off their shoes to enter, as in a mosque, and 
there were no chairs for the congregation. We stood for several 
hours; those who had a column at their backs were fortunate. 
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The churches of Lalibela are, of course, no more typical 
Ethiopian churches than the sad little shack at Jerusalem. The 
ordinary village church is neither as opulent as one nor as tawdry 
as the other. It is a plain workaday building of wood and stone 
and straw—an outsize African hut with a conical roof and 
circular plan. Around the church are living signs of pre-Christian 
cults that have been incorporated within the framework of 
Ethiopian Christianity—a tiara of luminous white ostrich eggs (in 
the towns discarded electric-light bulbs serve the same purpose), 
and a grove of sacred trees. These are sacrosanct and never felled 
towering juniper-cedars and, at altitudes above ten thousand feet, 
the romantic Kousso-tree whose heavy-hanging clusters of purple 
fruit are used, most unromantically, as a remedy against tape- 
worm. These village churches are dotted across the cool, green 
highlands as generously as parish churches in the Cotswolds; 
from any eminence one can count a dozen or so. Their conical 
roofs project like spires. 

Their priests are seldom as rich or as numerous as the priests of 
Lalibela. But they seemed relatively well-educated. They were 
quick to point out the meaning of their rituals, and the symbolism 
of the various parts of their church, like the eggs on the roof 
which they said were the symbols of our unconfessed sins which 
would cry at the Last Trump “Behold! Behold!” Through my 
interpreter I was able to question them about the odder aspects 
of Ethiopian monophysitism—the practice, for instance, of giving 
pride of place in the sanctuary to the tabot —— of the 
Ark of the Covenant. Their explanations differed—some said it 
represented the actual Ark of the Covenant stolen from the 
temple by Solomon’s son by the Queen of Sheba and brought 
back to Ethiopia in the first millennium B.c. Others maintained 
that it represented the Tables of the Law. I was also able to ques- 
tion them on the lives of their more eccentric saints—St. Pontius 
Pilate, for instance, and that outsider in any hagiography, Skinder, 
or Alexander the Great. They were always full of interest and 
ready with ingenious solutions to any problem I raised. Was 
Skinder really a Christian? His battle-cry is described in Ethiopic 
books as “Allah is great,” a poser that I got out of — 
excellent book. The reply was that Skinder used the Moslem 
battle-cry in order to deceive his enemies and come upon them 
unobserved. 
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This side of the church was impressive: priests and people were 
obviously not merely interested in the forms and observances of 
Christianity. But the hamitic side of their nature also makes itself 
felt. One saw that many people, particularly children, wore 
round their necks a onal charm enclosed in a leather locket. 
Enquiry showed that it was not a Christian bull that they wore 
for protection, but a pagan amulet whose cabalistic designs were 
supposed to protect them from the indigenous deities of Zar and 
Buda, Of course something of the sort can be seen being worn at 
Naples for protection against the evil eye—but not by priests. I 
asked a priest who was wearing a talisman slung on a cord beside 
a silver Coptic cross why he needed the extra protection. He told 
me that a cross might protect him from Shaitan (Satan) and 
recommend him to God, but Buda only recognised his own 
magic. Once in a remote country church of Georghis I had a 
most dramatic opportunity of seeing this Buda at work. 

I had asked to see the frescoes painted on the sanctuary wall. 
These are usually crude but effective paintings by local artists 
depicting the gorier martyrdom and the bloodier episodes of the 
Old and New Testament. We stood on rich carpets of hay in the 
inner ambulatory while the draperies covering the frescoes were 
slowly furled by two deacons with long bamboo poles. A great 
throng of priests and people had packed into the church and were 
waiting gravely to see what I was going to do. Few had ever seen 
a European before. I stood adjusting my camera; and I began to 
sneeze violently from the dust and particles of hay which rose 
like a cloud in the confined space. Then on a sudden, either from 
fear of this unknown and terrifying noise (I never heard an 
Ethiopian sneeze) or as a result of a vicious thrust from the 
bamboo poles, a colony of bats came tumbling out of the draperies. 
In a moment the church was a scene of terrible carnage. The 
priests, who a second before had been in the frozen attitude of 
prayer, as immovable as Tibetan lamas, flung themselves savagely 
on the bats. The altar-boys followed suit, flailing at the wretched 
things with their prayer sticks. Some of the bats (there 
seemed to be legions of them) were even despatched close 
by the altar itself where they had fled for sanctuary. It was 
a horrible ten minutes; and while the priests crushed the 
bats underfoot and tossed the remnants into the air like 
Bacchanals inspired they cried triumphantly “Buda, Buda.” It 
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was under his inspiration or to avert his anger that the massacre 
was done. 

There is another equally earthy side to the Ethiopian church 
which has nothing to do with their African heritage. Where the 
priesthood numbers such an extraordinarily high proportion of 
the population (some put the figure as high as one in five of the 
male population) it is not surprising that there are some he 
who do not live up to the high standards of spirituality set by the 
majority. One ruffianly friar I met tried to steal my wallet from 
my saddle-bag while I was browsing in his church. I returned to 
find it empty on the flagstones of the church porch. Luckily I had 
kept my money, as any good pilgrim does, wrapped up in the 
fos of my shamma or cloak. On another occasion a priest tried 
to make off with my mule. When I caught him he ad a pitiful 
tale of how he had been expelled from the monastery of Debra 
Libanos — Lebanon) by the Abbot and left to starve. I dis- 
covered later that he was a spoilt priest who made a speciality of 
mule-stealing though he still retained the cloth (to be precise it is 
a white turban that distinguishes the priest from the lel to 
help him if he was taken to court. 

Of course rogues like these are exceptional. It is more common 
to find men and women who have gone to the opposite extreme 
and set up as solitaries as their extreme asceticism would not be 
tolerated by any regular order. One old man I encountered lived 
in a cave like a Cappadocian anchorite. His holiness was attested 
to by the whole ao He was a great faster they said—this 
from people who fast rigidly till midday every day in Lent and 
two days a week all the year round. He would only eat lentils, 
and these only on festival days. Numerous miracles were said to 
have been performed by the holy man. Once he had flown like 
an aeroplane to visit the saints in glory, said the village headman 
who had been to Addis Ababa. To see him for myself I crawled 
into his cave, hardly bigger than a badger’s dray. He was, just as 
they had described to me, dressed only in skins with a harness of 
rusty chains to mortify his flesh. At his feet were a couple of 
empty gourds and a pile of vellum manuscripts. Did he want 
anything, I asked. No, he said smiling benignly, no, he wanted 
nothing from the Frank unless by any chance I could help him 
kindle his fire. In his remote retreat he was often not visited for 
days, and at night he liked to have a fire to keep away the hyenas. 
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I gave him a box of matches gladly and some candles to go with 
them; then I took my leave. Next time I passed that way I heard 
that he had died of fever in the small rains. 

It is simple people like this who have by their examples pre- 
served the influence of the Church throughout the dark ages of 
isolation which succeeded so soon after Ethiopia’s conversion. 
But there has long been a need for better education among the 
clergy and for a more liberal outlook towards reform. There is 
good reason to think that now in Addis Ababa the nucleus of a 
new, reformed priesthood is being trained at the Theological 
College founded since the war by the Emperor. They will have 
at their feet a country whose whole way mf thinking is permeated 
with Christianity. Though the actual power of the priests in the 
towns, and most of all in Addis Ababa, has decreased consider- 
ably since the war—partly because of those priests who Medised 
during the occupation—the prestige of the priesthood is still 
enormous. One hopes that the reformed priesthood will be able 
to enhance this prestige still more. Soon we may see the priests, 
who were traditionally a brake on progress, in the van of the 
educational reforms which are so remarkable a feature of modern 
Ethiopia. Little by little this new spirit should spread into the 
remotest parts of the country. And if luck holds all this will be 
accomplished without a serious leakage from the Church. One 
prays that Ethiopia will not, like so many fervently Nationalistic 
countries, sink gradually into the sterile ways of materialism. 


ST. FRANCIS BORGIA 


By 
SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


there is an increasing tendency to relieve man of any respon- 

sibility for sin by attributing all sin to heredity and environ- 
ment. He was the great grandson of the Borgia Pope, Alexander 
VI. His mother was the daughter of Alfonso, Archbishop of 
Saragossa, who was the bastard son of Ferdinand of Aragon, and 
who had been appointed Archbishop of Saragossa by his father’s 
influence at the age of nine. He was not ordained a priest until 
twenty-three years later and only celebrated Mass once on the 
day of his ordination. He had four children of whom two suc- 
ceeded in the archbishopric. After Alfonso’s death his mistress, 
and the mother of his children, continued to live in the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace and control his domestic arrangements and 
finance. At the age of nine Francis Borgia went to live with his 
Uncle, Don Juan, who soon succeeded to the archbishopric, and 
whose own morals were no great improvement on those of his 
father. As if conscious of the urgent necessity to discover some 
antidote to the moral climate of this episcopal court’ Francis 
heard Mass daily and made his confession ee communion on 
the great feasts. 

At the age of seventeen Francis was exceptionally handsome 
and fascinating, yet the Archbishop, writes Margaret Yeo in her 
admirable life of the saint! “was not wholly satisfied with his 
ward.” Chastity was unfashionable at the episcopal court and the 
Archbishop, who had never even been pe on priest, but who 
continued nonetheless to govern the See, hinted that an ambitious 
man “must know the world from experience.” 

Now Francis Borgia had inherited fierce passions and the 
battle against the flesh was not easily won. He remained chaste 


S FRANCIS BORGIA has a special message for an age in which 


t The Greatest of the Borgias, Sheed and Ward. 
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till and after his marriage. “Once the will,” writes Margaret Yeo, 
“by the grace of God has checked and dominated the passions 
they are never again so violent.” Francis bore the scars of this 
battle to the end. He had won a self-control which was enduring, 
which, strengthened by an iron will and an innate reserve, was 
never to fail him through the rest of his life. 

Francis’s advance to sanctity was greatly — by two women. 
Maria Enriquez de Luna, after the death of her husband Juan, 
Duke of Gandia, followed the example of her daughter who had 
entered the convent of the Poor Clares in Gandia. It was there- 
fore through his Borgia grandmother and aunt that sanctity 
entered the Borgia family, a work of reparation for the Borgia 
crimes. 

In 1558 Francis entered the service of his kinsman, Charles V, 
and a brilliant future was assured. On the way to Valladolid, 
escorted in accordance with the dignity of his rank, he saw a poor 
man being hauled off to the Inquisition. The nobleman exchanged 
a sympathetic glance with the poor prisoner, the first meeting 
between two great Jesuit saints, for the prisoner was none other 
than St. Ignatius Loyola. 

From the moment that Francis entered the service of the 
Emperor he occupied a unique position. Whenever Charles V 
left Spain it was to Francis that he entrusted the care of the 
Empress, and for the Empress Francis felt an enduring affection. 
He married her favourite lady-in-waiting, Eleanor de Castro. It 
was Francis’s good fortune to be aaa by blood or marriage 
with a succession of devout women all of whom were to influence 
his life, his grandmother, his mother, his aunt, and finally his 

It was Francis’s duty at Granada to uncover the face of the 
corpse of the Empress and to swear to its identification. He did 
so, and uncovered an unrecognisable seething mass of corruption. 
Many recoiled in horror but Francis pronounced the words of 
the oath without faltering. 

Some have tried to date Francis’s conversion from this terrible 
moment on 7 May, but it was the anniversary of the Empress’s 
death on 1 May which Francis noted year by year in his spiritual 
journal and which he seems, in retrospect, to have felt as a definite 
stage in the severance of his ties with the world. That a change 
had taken place in his outlook is suggested by an incident on his 
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return to Toledo. He had quarrelled with the Admiral of Castille 
and on his return he sent to him to ask for a meeting. The Admiral 
appointed a meeting place for the duel which he expected, and 
was astounded and edified when Francis knelt at his feet and 
offered contrite apologies. 

On 4 June, 1539, Francis was appointed Viceroy of Catalonia. 
He is still remembered as one 3} the greatest of Catalonian 
Viceroys. He helped to stamp out the curse of Catalonian brigan- 
dage. He fortified Barcelona, and reformed the finances and—a 
more difficult task—the monasteries. During his Viceroyalty he 
communicated frequently in his private chapel, and also publicly 
in the Cathedral once a month, a fact which aroused interest and 
provoked occasional disapproval. He dressed himself so that no 
servant should know that he was wearing a hair shirt. 

In 1543 he succeeded to the Dukedom of Gandia and was 
appointed by the Emperor master of the household of his heir, 
Prince Philip of Spain, who was betrothed to the Princess of 
Portugal. The Portuguese sovereigns opposed the appointment, 
and Francis retired for three years to his Duchy of Gandia. 
During these years he founded a University in which he himself 
took the degree of doctor of theology. 

In 1546 his wife died, and two years later Francis, who had 
invited the Jesuits to Gandia, and become both their protector 
and their disciple, joined the Order, though he was allowed to 
remain in the world until such time as he had fulfilled his obliga- 
tions as Ruler to his estates and as father to his children. 

On 31 August 1550 the Duke of Gandia left his estates for the 
last time, and at the end of October arrived in Rome and spent 
fourteen weeks there before returning to Spain. On 7 April 1551 
he settled in the hermitage of Santa Magdalena near Offate; six 
weeks later he abdicated in favour of his elder son. He was 
ordained priest on 23 May and began to deliver a series of sermons 
in Guiptizcoa. 

Francis was canonised by popular acclaim long before he died. 
He was followed by crowds every time he walked to Mass. His 
confessional was always crowded. He was in Basque country, 
and most of those who listened to his sermons only talked a few 
words of Castilian, and Francis could not speak one word of 
Euskera, the most difficult language in Europe. “In his talk and 
in his sermons,” wrote his first biographer, Ribadeneira, “one 
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saw that the ideas he expressed were freely poured into him by 
God rather than culled from books.” And Margaret Yeo adds, 
“His absolute and simple sincerity, consuming love of God and 
souls were gifts of the Holy Ghost, like the tongues of fire at 
Pentecost which enabled the wondering multitude to exclaim, 
“We have heard him speak in our own tongue the wonderful 
works of God.’ ” 

Francis’s entry into the Society of Jesus was the sensation of 
the year. That a nobleman should enter the secular priesthood 
would not have been a subject of comment, for in such case 
ordination would have been regarded as a tiresome formality 
leading at once to consecration as the Bishop of some wealth 
See, but that the Duke of Gandia should enter an Order as 
demanded vows of poverty and strict obedience, an Order with 
no prestige at the time and which the Emperor was known to 
regard with distrust, this indeed was a marvel of marvels. But the 
great world was reluctant to admit defeat. Twice the Pope pressed 
Francis to accept a Cardinal’s hat, twice Francis refused. The 
former Viceroy of Catalonia had indeed renounced not only the 
world but the last vestige of personal pride, as his eagerness to 
perform the most menial duties so clearly proved. The inner 
renunciation of self was perhaps more difficult than the renuncia- 
tion of rank. “Contra te ipsum was a saying of Ignatius of Loyola 
which held no obscurity for Francis Borgia.” 

The fasts and penances and terrible scourgings had left their 
scars. “Every man must realise,” wrote Francis, “that he is bound 
by unbreakable chains to a fierce lion always ready to slay and 
destroy him. Mortification is the road to heaven.” 

In 1554 St. Ignatius appointed Francis Commissary-General of 
the Society in Spain. Two years later he confided to Francis all 
the missions of the East and West Indies. Within seven years 
Francis transformed the provinces confided to him. His personal 
example attracted many recruits drawn from the highest ranks 
of Spanish society, a fact which in an age uninfected by inverted 
snobbery helped to disarm the prejudices against the Society 
which were once so strong in Court circles. Even so, after the 
death of Charles V his successor Philip II made it clear that 
Francis was out of favour. Francis meanwhile had left for Portugal, 
but before long another trial awaited him. He fell foul of the 
Inquisition. Francis in particular and the Jesuits in general had 
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never been enthusiastic supporters of the Inquisition. The great 
Lainez, one time Vicar-General, was, like Torquemada, Jewish 
by race. St. Ignatius felt a great tenderness for the Jews, and when 
a certain noble lady, the Marchioness de Priego, to whom the 
Jesuits were heavily indebted, begged Nadal to prevent the 
admission of any conversos (converts from Judaism) into the 
Jesuit community at Cordoba, St. Ignatius promptly cancelled 
the ban which Nadal had issued against his own inclinations." 

In Spain, Portugal and Italy the Jesuits were often invited to 
serve as theologians to the Holy Office but always contrived to 
evade the appointment. The Inquisition was well aware of the 
Jesuit attitude. Francis, moreover, was out of favour because of 
the sympathy he had shown for the Archbishop of Toledo, 
Carranza, whom the Inquisition kept in prison for some years, 
and in due course a book attributed to Francis was condemned as 
heretical. The book in question was a pirated edition of The 
Practice of Christian Works which Francis had composed while 
Viceroy of Barcelona, and published at Valencia. The pirate 
published and cunningly inserted into this book other matter 
tainted with the Lutheran heresy. These trials passed. The Inqui- 
sition in due course cleared Francis and his writings from the 
slightest suspicion of heresy. 

On 2 July 1565 Francis was elected General of the Jesuits. 
“During the seven years of his Generalship,” writes Fr. Pierre 
Suau, S.J., “he introduced so many reforms into his Order as to 
deserve to be called its second Founder.” He died on 1 October 


1572 and was canonised on 12 April 1671. 


Since I began to write this essay I re-read a letter which Mgr. 
Knox wrote to me many years ago and which was published in 
Difficulties. I was not a Catholic at the time, and I had argued 
that there was no essential difference between the great Catholic 
saints and holy Protestants such as John Wesley. 


A saint [replied Mgr. Knox] is adorned by God with graces out of 
the common, for this purpose, among others, that he may demon- 
strate the divine origin of the Catholic Church. I wonder if you 
would agree with me that Tennyson even if he had taken opium for 
six months on end, could never possibly have written Kubla Khan? 
And yet he was a perfectly workmanlike poet. The quality which 

t The Progress of the Jesuits, by James Brodrick, S.J., p. 119. 
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Coleridge has and he has not is something which you cannot define 


or analyse; you cannot even prove its existence to those who do not 
feel it. So I would say among the non-martyred saints who have 
been canonised within the last few centuries—the martyrs are in a 
different category and we have little material for knowing the 
inside of the older saints—there is a quality, a touch, which you do 
not find among the holy men of the other Christianities . . . the 
supernatural touch which distinguishes them from other good 
people as a piece of music played by a real genius is different from 
the same piece of music layed by an absolutely faultless performer. 


I remember being more impressed by this letter than by any other 
letter in our joint book, and I still think that the saints are the 
greatest of all arguments for the Catholic Church. And by “saints” 
in this context I mean those who were recognised as such within 
their Figen who were canonised by popular acclaim. I believe 
that the cause of Pius IX has been introduced, and perhaps in 
time he may be canonised, but whereas the canonisation of a 
modern saint such as the Curé d’Ars does, if anything, make the 
task of the apologist easier, the canonisation of Pius IX will raise 
all the old controversial issues, such as the condition of Rome and 
its citizens when Rome was the capital of the Papal States. 

Pius IX was a good and holy man whom God used to proclaim 
two great dogmas of the Church, and if he is canonised in the 
future it will then be arguable that his inner life, known only to 
God, had the note of heroic sanctity which we expect from a 
saint, but there is no apparent evidence in his life as the world 
knew him, of that numinous quality which we find in the lives of 
saints such as St. Francis Borgia or the Curé d’Ars. No miracles 
were attributed during his lifetime to his intercession. His public 
reputation was age Pope who had been acclaimed as a great 
Liberal and then denounced by the Radicals as reactionary. His 
life was not conspicuous for those notes of sanctity which may 
have ne — life which the world did not know, love of 

verty, love of suffering, and humility. St. Francis Borgia, on 
the an hand, was aaa during his life by these el of 
sanctity, and consequently his canonisation by popular acclaim 
anticipated the infallible judgment of the Church. He exhibited 
in an almost exaggerated degree the virtue of humility. His diary 
for the day of his election as General contains the words Dies 
Meae Crucis (The Day of my Crucifixion). He was as determined 
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as St. Francis to marry poverty. He had prayed on the feast of 
St. Clare for “the of hie and more also.” 
The ardour with which the General of the Jesuits embraced this 
ideal must sometimes have been slightly worrying to less heroic 
members of the Society, as, for instance, when it took the sha 
of such resolutions as this which he notices in his diary on ~ s 
1566, “To distribute the income of the (Roman) College so that 
the house remains in the more perfect poverty.” 
It is, however, a stubborn oot of Christian experience that 
those who act with heroic faith on the principle that God will 
provide what is strictly necessary for our needs are never let 
down. I remember a discussion with friends about Moral Re- 
Armament. I had maintained from a close study of what happens 
at Caux that however unattractive one might find the general 
presentment of their particular gospel, one could not help admir- 
ing their unquestioning reliance on faith to provide their needs. 
Somebody who was present said, “Oh yes, I’m certain they have 
hidden resources.” Whereupon the Prior of a Dominican Priory 
said, “I don’t find that difficult to believe. That has again and 
again been the experience of religious communities.” 
In St. Francis’s case faith, as Margaret Yeo said, was always 
justified. 
There had been that occasion in the Valladolid college when the 
Rector had come in despair to Francis, to tell him that there was not 
a farthing in the house and no food but two small stale loaves. 
“Ring the bell as usual for dinner.” The Commissary-General was 
obeyed. Novices, students and fathers said grace before an empty 
table. The brother porter answered a knock at the front door. An 
old man and a young one handed him baskets heavily laden with 
meat, fish, bread, cheese, wine, fruit and money and left in silence. 
All sat down to a lavish meal and it was hardly surprising that the 
messengers were supposed to be angels in disguise. The same thing 
had happened more than once and now, in Rome, when there was 
no money nor any apparent likelihood of alms to supply urgent 


needs, some had always been given in time to avert starvation or 
debt. 


The beautiful serenity of his death was in keeping with his life. 
“In Francis Borgia,” says Father Martindale, “is all the human 
tragedy of the isolated spirit, moving untainted like Christ, amid 
the jostling crowd, and all the splendour of the God-indwelt 
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soul, supremely companioned all the while and imparting its 
virtue to those who, with the lightest touch of faith, enter into 
communion with its secret.” | 


MORAL SOMNAMBULISM 
A Study in Racial Contrasts 


By 
W. H. GARDNER 


of one short story. Normally such a work has neither the 

Aristotelian “magnitude” nor the pregnant brevity which 
makes a poem, such as The Waste Land, so worthy of careful 
exegesis. I believe, however, that Miss Nadine Gordimer’s 
Happy Event, which is like a significant variation on a theme from 
T. S. Eliot’s poem, will justify a fairly close analysis. 

Its title, “Happy Event,” proves to be ironically ambivalent. 
We find, indeed, that irony of the quietly mordant kind, working 
through natural but subtle parallels and contrasts, is the chief 
ingredient: it sets the tone, and provides the means for telescoping 
events and compressing a number of usually sporadic happenings 
into one focal point of vivid revelation. 

The organic unity of the “fable” can be shown in a brief 
synopsis. Ella Plaistow, has two young children. 
She and her husband, , have planned a holiday a deux in 
Europe, but expecting another A my Ella goes to a certain 
nursing home where, as we read between the lines, an illegal 
operation is performed. Soon after her return home, her Basuto 
servant, Lena, secretly gives birth to a child which, a week later, 
is found dead on the veld, wrapped in a satin nightgown and thrust 


1 In Six Feet of the Country (Gollancz, 1956). Miss Gordimer is a South African, 
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into a paraffin tin. The nightgown proves to be the one Ella 
had worn in the nursing home and which she, through a natural 
“revulsion,” had given to Lena. Despite Lena’s plea of innocence, 
the evidence clearly points to infanticide: Lena is sentenced to 
six months’ hard labour, a term which coincides with the Plaistows’ 
six months’ holiday in Europe. 

Even there, in the bare action, an effective and significant 
“Srony of situation” is apparent; but let us see with what fitting 
structural moments, analytical insights and “accessories of 
language” the writer develops this theme, giving it at once an 
lenis local habitation (South African) and a universal ethical 
significance. 

Like a Greek dramatist, Miss Gordimer concentrates on the final 
episodes. The ironical quasi-tragic “knot” has already been 
partly tied by the almost simultaneous conception of he two 
unwanted babies, Ella’s and Lena’s. In the actual story, the 
ambivalences and implications of the subsequent action are 
revealed partly through the consciousness of the protagonist, 
Ella, and partly by comment in which the writer interprets the 
social background and also hints at some of the workings of Ella’s 
subconscious mind. 

The narrative begins thus (my italics) : 

There are so many things in life you couldn’t ever imagine your- 
self doing, Ella Plaistow told herself. Once or twice she had said 
it aloud, too, to Allan. But mostly it grew, forced its way up out of 
the silences that fell upon her like a restraining hand during those 
first few days after she had come back from hs nursing home. It 
seemed to burst through her mouth like a sudden irresistible germination, 
the way a creeper shoots and uncurls into leaf and stem in one of 
— ~ which telescope plant-growth into the space of a few terrifyingly 
vital seconds. | 


The paragraph anticipates the combined psychological and 
chia theme—with its physical basis: the wife Ella’s partial, 
uneasy pained awareness of the essential nature of her illegal 
action—her sin against Life. The last image is fresh, apt, biological, 
and therefore organic; it is the — a image Henry James or 
D. H. Lawrence might have used if they had been writing in the 
1950s. 

The writer then prepares us for Ella’s calm acceptance of her 
situation by revealing those convenient adjustments which take 
Cc 
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place largely in the subconscious mind—‘“‘the endless inward 
activity of shuffling for a foothold, making out of a hundred and 
one past justifications and pressures, the accommodations of a new 
position for oneself.” Miss Gordimer illustrates the processes— 
the dishonest shifts and prevarications which condition the mind 
for later and more serious shufflings: 


You start off as a child (it was so long ago, there have been so 
many slight shifts, this way and that, that it is difficult to remember 
them) pretending to think the blonde doll prettier than the brunette 
so that your loved sister may fall into the trap of choosing the one 
you don’t want for yourself; you go on . . . and before you know 
where you are you have gone through all the sidlings and inveiglings 
of taking somebody’s work for less than it is worth, throwing 
someone into an agony of jealousy for the sake of a moment’s 
vanity. . . . It was impossible to imagine yourself doing any of these; 


but once done... 


There, despite an occasional lack of elegance in the style, we have 
a clear, balanced observation and self-knowledge. In examining 
Ella’s mental states Miss Gordimer will make many of her more 
percipient readers uncomfortable, as in the following clinching 
images: 

Like ants teeming to repair a broken anthill, like white corpuscles 
rushing to a wound, all Xe forces which protect oneself from one- 
self have already begun their quick, sure, furtive, uneasy juggling 
for a new stance, a rearrangement for comfort into which, in some 
way, amorphous life seems to have edged you. 


The key words—“protect,” “furtive,” “uneasy juggling,” and 
above ‘al life” —indicate and 
amoral subterfuges by which the desires of selfhood are gratified. 

While the “ulcer’’ of Ella’s conscience is being thus skinned 
over from within, her husband, from without, completes the 
“healing” process with a complacent air, and some specious 


psycho-physiology: 
“It’s your body that objects,” said Allan. . . . “That’s all. There’s 


some sort of physical protest that’s got nothing to do with you at 
all, really. You must expect it. It'll pass off in a week or so.” 


The argument that her qualms are no more than instinctive 
reflexes of a low animal order is just the sort of easy comfort that 


we 
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Ella’s injured self-respect needs. The author drives this home with 
a stab of irony: “And of course he was right. She certainly didn’t 
have any regrets.” The fundamentally unprincipled “amorphous 
life” has edged her into a position in which she can only think 
with distaste of what another child would have entailed; no trip 
to Europe; “‘to be, instead, caught up in chemist’s bills and nap- 
kins and wakeful nights all over again. No, they had brought up 
their babies, had loved and resented them, and were content 
with them. .. .” 


Because it was something that Ella could never have dreamt she 
would ever do, in a week or two the trip to the nursing home 
slipped away into the unimportance of things that might never 
have happened. She was busy planning next winter’s clothes for 
the children. 

Like the many people who have partly or wholly “resented” 
children yet have not dared to employ the abortionist, Ella, who 
had so dared, had now driven the idea mentally underground. 
There its eruptive nature was still to cause disturbing tremors: 


“undoubtedly that business had left her a little weak.” 


Miss Gordimer’s art, at its best, is one of subtle suggestion and 
innuendo. She employs a series of pejorative and, indeed, some- 
what malicious images to emphasise her important secondary 
theme—the ordinary “born” white South African’s instinctive 
sense of racial superiority. Thomas, Ella’s manservant, “barel 
five foot tall and with that charming, ancient, pre-human look 
of little dark-skinned men with bandy legs,” was also, like Lena, 
a Basuto. Why? Because 

Ella had a vague conviction that it was best to have servants who 
belonged to the same tribe, rather as she would have felt that it 
would be better to have two Siamese cats instead of one Siamese 

‘and one tabby, or two fan-tailed goldfish rather than one plain 
and one fancy. 
Comparisons of the black people with animals recur: 


It was difficult to think of Old Thomas as something quite like 
oneself, when he rose to his hind legs (yes, one had the feeling that 
this was exactly what happened when he got up from polishing 
the floor). 


When I had read to a South African woman the first of these com- 
parisons she observed, with a smile, “That's catty !” No doubt it is; 


| 
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but some South Africans have unfortunately provoked this kind of 


satire. Moreover Jane Austen, too, was often just as malicious, in 
her portrayal of such a “‘class-type” as Mr. Collins. Miss Gordimer 
has herself experienced the white woman’s physical 
repugnancies, but unlike the Ellas she tries to keep her reason 
functioning: she is quite sure that both Lena and Thomas are 
characteristically human. 

The differences between the Europeans and non-Europeans in 
colour, educated intelligence, and social status, which constitute 
for some of the former almost a difference in species, are intensified 
by a disparity in numbers, an opposition of actual and potential 
power, which fills many Europeans with fear and suspicion. This 
opposition is brought out by Miss Gordimer in a striking but 
tendentious image. The morning after the hugger-mugger birth 
of her baby, Lena does not emerge from her room to do the 


Lena, ances said, bearing his message from across that neat 
stretch of grass and criss-crossed washing line that was the no-man’s 
land between the lives of the white people in the house and the black 
people in their backyard quarters, said she was sick this morning. 


In England, the words I have italicised may create the impression 
that me relations which exist between servants and employers in 
South Africa are normally more bitter and dangerous those 
in most other parts of the world—which would be quite wrong. 
Yet the four-to-one preponderance of blacks over whites, the 
consequent colour-bar, and the implications of danger for the 
whites, do justify the above image,' which embodies the ethnical 
attitude of Ella and is also prophetic of the disturbing social and 
moral antinomy which is brought out at the end of the story. 
Nevertheless, we have here touched on a weakness in Miss 
Gordimer’s art—a tendency to pass ironic or sarcastic judgment 
on customs and attitudes which, in their peculiar setting, are still 
politically or morally sub judice—judgments, in short, which can 
evoke a very strong and reasoned opposition. This tendency often 
leads to emotive overstatements, like the following: having 
described the two white-washed servants’ rooms as “‘a clean and | 
waterproof and fairly decent place for the servants to sleep in” 


t It is true that owing to large concentrations of Bantu mine-workers, etc., the 
racial tensions in and around Johannesburg are stronger than elsewhere in the 
Union. 
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(which such places usually are), she adds, with more cool acerbity 
than objective truth, “They belonged to nothing and nobody; 
merely were thrown in along with other conditions of work.” 
Still, the general background facts are true: the great disparity 
between the incomes and living conditions of whites and non- 
whites gives a special significance to the ethical issues in this story, 
and the above description of the servants’ “kya” serves the organic 
purpose of throwing into relief the later ironical description of 
the Plaistow’s home, situated 


in one of the pleasantest suburbs of gently rolling 
country to the north of the city where the rich had what amounted 
to country estates, and the impecunious possessors of good taste 


had small houses in an acre or two of half-cultivated garden. 


When Ella is not thinking of her servants as domestic or 
animals she is assimilating them to children. Thomas dislikes 
Lena (perhaps because “‘he fancies her and she’s not interested,” 
as Ella says) and earns Ella’s reproof for continually running 
Lena down. Then (my italics) : 

As she would give her children a handful of sweets to equalise 
some difference between them, Ella cleared out a cupboard that 
needed clearing anyway, and gave Thomas an old shirt of Allan’s, 
Lena a cheap blue nightgown . . . which she somehow felt she did not 
want to wear again. 


Ella’s self-deception and moral obtuseness (Allan her husband is 
completely “amoral’’) are again underlined, by innuendo, in the 
following inter-spousal communication: “They smiled at each 
other; when they smiled at each other these days they had the 
conspiring look of children who have discovered where the 
Christmas presents are hidden: Europe, leisure, and the freedom 
of the money they had saved up, was unspoken between them.” 
As Lena and Thomas seem like children to Ella, so do Ella and 
Allan seem as irresponsible as children to Miss Gordimer. 

With the finding of Lena’s dead baby by Big Charlie, the 
illiterate milk-boy, we come to the final “tying of the knot”— 
the fateful tying-up of Ella’s crime with that of her servant: 


The bodice of the nightgown was uppermost, and lifted in the 
firm currents of the morning air. It was inside-out, and showed a 


t Though true in its context, this does not represent the housing conditions 
of the great majority of urban whites today. 
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sewn-on laundry label. Big Charlie . . . did not know that it said, 
in the neat letters of the nursing home, £. PLAISTOW. 


That reads like a passage from Thomas Hardy; but here the ironic 
discovery has not been unduly contrived. 


When Ella opened her door to a plain-clothes detective, 


She had the small momentary start, a kind of throb in some organ 
one didn’t know one had, of all people who did not steal or lie, 
and who have paid their taxes. ' 


She led him into the living-room “with a false air of calm (Good 
God, what am I nervous about anyway? she asked herself . . .).” 
When told about the dead black baby she shuddered and thought, 
What had this gruesome happening to do with her? But on 
hearing of the nightgown bearing her name “she rose instantl 
from her chair in alarm, as if there had been a sudden sharp jab 
inside her.” The sight of the garment, with its peculiar stains of 
vernix caseosa, filled her with revulsion: “ “Oh, put it away!’ 
she said with difficulty.” 

Now comes, from the polite Afrikaner policeman, a fine 
stroke of unconscious dramatic irony: 

“*You recognise it as your own?’ he said—” 

Ella recognises her discarded nightgown, but appears not to 
recognise the symbol of her own felony: “ ‘It’s mine all right,’ she 
said. ‘It’s the one I gave to Lena a few weeks ago.’ ” 

This moment might have furnished her dvayvdprors, her self- 
discovery, the recognition of her own true nature; but this 
story is to be no “tragedy” for Ella: she never passes from 
ignorance to full knowledge: for her, there is no “reversal,” or 
“suffering” —though she is constantly on the verge of the full 
tragic “oe Entrenched behind the well-kept secret of the 
nursing home, she guards her own secret by a kind of animal 
instinct and not (like Lady Macbeth of the Banquet scene) by an 
almost heroic effort of the will. Lady Macbeth’s tormented 
somnambulism was the symbol of the moral somnambulism, the 
moral obtuseness, of her earlier days of strength and cruelty. 
Ella’s case is similar, but on a lower plane. Her crime was less 
violent, and she has never ceased to think of herself as an ordin 
decent person—a “good sort.” The sense of good and evil never 
flushes her conscious mind, though it seeps into her subconscious- 
ness. In her case, evil is not dragged into the light and destroyed; 
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rather it skulks underground like a fox, waiting for the hounds 
of retribution to clamour by. 

The two servants face the detective far more calmly than Ella 
had done: 


For the Africans there is no stigma attached to any involvement 
with the law; the innumerable restrictions by which their lives are 
hedged from the day they are born make transgressions common- 
place and punishment inevitable. 


At this point Miss Gordimer, although she says nothing which 
is not broadly true, prefaces with an impatient “After all” a state- 
ment on Bantu social disabilities which, being an entirely one- 
sided statement,! oversteps its legitimate artistic function: this 
function was to stress Lena’s prejudicial background in order to 
throw forward the self-regarding insensitivity, the moral 
somnambulism, of Ella Plaistow. 

The effect upon Ella of the policeman’s visit further explains 
what I mean by moral somnambulism: “Ella felt a horrible 
conflict of agitation and shame, for what she did not know.” 
She felt that she wanted to say something to Lena, but “what can 
I say to her?” She dialled her husband’s number, noticing that 
her fingers were “fumbling and damp; ‘I’m really upset,’ she 
thought, ‘I’m really upset about this thing.’”’ She seems as 
oblivious of the root cause of her distress as Lady Macbeth was 
of the root cause of hers in the sleep-walking scene. The deeper 
levels of Ella’s consciousness are not exposed, but only implied. 
We feel that she must have realised, however vaguely and 
unwillingly, that Lena had probably killed her baby so that she 
might work and support herself without encumbrance, whereas 
she, Ella, had been party to what was, in the eyes of the law, a 
more serious crime so that she, Ella, might relax and enjoy 
herself without impediment. Yet already the white corpuscles 
of self-interest were battling to heal the wound in her self-esteem. 
“Lena has not a pleasant face, thought Ella, but thought, too, that 
perhaps she was merely reading this into the face now.” Ella was 
moved obscurely by some innate sense of justice, of decency— 

t For instance, it could be argued quite rationally that many of the restrictions 
imposed upon the numerically superior but largely backward Bantu population 
have been, and still are, absolutely necessary—that without those restrictions 


= civilisation could never have been established or maintained in South 
ca. 
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by some original grace; but what could these tender intimations 
do against the overwhelming pressures of secular habit—a habit 
formed, in this case, by a lifelong indulgence in a sense of White 
superiority and solidarity. Ella was not without feeling. Lena 
lying in bed that day, with her head turned to her naked armpit 
bes comfort, had stirred her pity; but this Lena was now “changed 
in Ella Plaistow’s mind into the ghoulish creature who emerged 
out of discussion of the affair with friends and neighbours. A 
woman who could kill her baby! A murderer, nothing less! It’s 
quite awful to think that she handled Pip and Kathie, other 
women sympathised. . . 

Climax of irony! Prose parody of a Greek chorus voicing the 
moral law! And does Ella react like an Oedipus, or a Maggie 
Tulliver? No, she shelters behind the comforting assurances 
given, in characteristic terms, by her neighbours: 


. . . It just shows you, you never know whom you've taken into 
your home. .. . You never know with them. ... 


Miss Gordimer shows the power of understatement when she 
says: 

Embarrassment precluded all other feelings, once the white 
woman found herself in the witness stand. Ella had never, she said 
again and again afterwards, felt such a fool in her whole life. 

True, the magistrate had twitted her for not having noticed 
that Lena was enceinte; but the real cause of her “embarrassment” 
lay, of course, much deeper. (Miss Gordimer leaves almost as 
many negative poles to attract the reader’s positive inferences as 
T. S. Eliot does in The Waste Land.) If we could suppose that Lady 


Macbeth, while sleep-walking, had been clumsily awakened by 


the Gentlewoman, and could suppose also that the Macbeths, like 
the Plaistows, had eventually “got away” with their illicit gains, 
then conceivably the resurgent Queen, having dismi i the 
embarrassing Gentlewoman, might have said one day to her 
7 consort, with reference to that nocturnal wakening, 
something majestically equivalent to Ella’s “You can’t imagine 
how idiotic I felt.” 

Miss Gordimer does not judge or condemn. With a ruthless 
artistic detachment she abandons Lena to her punishment and 


Ella to her success, to her “happy event.” Ella’s six-months’ 
t Cf. George Eliot: “St. Oggs Passes Judgment” in The Mill on the Floss. 
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holiday in Europe coincided with Lena’s term in gaol; but Lena 
did not go back to work for the Plaistows. 

Most of us, I assume, are morally somnambulistic in some way 
and to some measure: and we could never be more so than if we 
told ourselves that such furtive shuffling and uneasy pharisaism 
as we find in “Happy Event” are to be found only in those 
relatively few women who practise abortion amid the racial 
inequalities of South Africa. George Eliot might have handled 
this or a similar theme with a more ponderous elegance against a 
Victorian English background. The main ns. in Miss 
Gordimer’s otherwise masterly story is that by slightly over- 
stressing the unique and contentious South African racial matrix 
she loses a little of the emphasis which is obviously meant to be 
placed on certain universal applications and implications—the 
tu quoque of T. S. Eliot’s 


You, hypocrite lecteur !—mon semblable—mon frére! 


FREUD AND MORAL 
THEORY 


By | 
ROBERT MOLONEY 


HE NAME Of Freud is not usually linked with Moral Theory. 
“Moral theory” sounds almost too abstract to have been 
used by him and too remote from the more concrete, more 
psychologically attractive features and themes of his system— 
the sexual libido, dream analysis, the unconscious, the death 
instinct, and so on. 

However, though the formation of a theory of morality 
may have been far from Freud’s mind, yet, from the beginning, 
his practice and speculation were concerned with psychological 
processes to which terms indicative of moral experience and 
moral realities were applied. In fact, though it may sound para- 
doxical when his evident materialism is recalled, a system that 
has no place for the moral factor cannot be that of Freud. 
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Let us take the example of the parts assigned by Freud to 
guilt feelings in the genesis of many neurotic Tovaiens Concern- 
ing the sense of guilt, he writes in The Ego and the Id: “In a 
lesser measure this factor (guilt) has to be reckoned with in very 
many cases, perhaps in all severe cases of neurosis. In fact it may 
be precisely this element in the situation, the attitude of the 
ego-ideal, that determines the severity of a neurotic illness.” 
Again, in his speculations concerning the social Oedipus complex, 
he observes that in the primitive horde, the consciousness which 
the sons of the horde-leader have of their common guilt in 
killing their father leads to common totemistic sacrifice and to 
the origins of institutional religious practices. The same emphasis 
can be seen in the actual structure of the human psyche according 
to Freudian theory. For when Freud first began to systematise 
his views, he distinguished three aspects of his psychic life with 
which we are now familiar—conscious, pre-conscious, unconscious. 
But between the unconscious and the pre-conscious and, as it 
were, resisting the attempts of the unconscious to enter the 
conscious regions, was the Censor or system of forces whose aim 
was to control amoral desires, anti-social urges, and past painful 
experiences. It acted as a kind of legislator of what was allowed 
and what was not. When later he used other terms and spoke 
of the Id and the Ego, he introduced the Super-Ego. The Censor 
was still there, even if the name was changed and the concept 
enlarged. By the Super-Ego he meant that system of psychological 
processes, mostly unconscious, whereby an individual, in hi 
instinctual drives, was kept in check in his social life and was 
furnished with an ideal to guide him in his social behaviour. 

Freud has laid so much stress on the function of the Super-Ego 
in man’s life that nobody interested in moral theory can over- 
look what he has written on the subject. It is important to ask 
the question whether he has really contributed to our under- 
standing of man in his moral life. The answer given to this 
question is certain to influence our view of Freud’s system as a 
whole. And this is especially important because Freud appears 
to insist that this Super-Ego is equivalent to, or at least includes, 
what is normally meant by conscience. 

First of all, it must be recognised that Freud has emphasised 
that man cannot escape the moral factor. It is part of him. Conflict, 
involving some kind of law, is part of his essential structure. If 
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psychoanalysis, as Freud once pointed out, has shown that man 
is more immoral than he thinks he is, it has also shown that he 
is more moral. 

Furthermore, psychoanalytic case-study has undoubtedly 
evoked sympathy and understanding for many a sufferer in 
many types of moral situation. Freud has made us realise, as 
was never so fully realised before his time, the terrible power of 
a sense of guilt that can find no alleviation. He has shown, also. 
how oppressive guilt-feelings can drive the individual to suicide 
or can Tead to crimes perpetrated in order to alleviate these 
guilt-feelings, either by inviting punishment or by giving meaning 
to the guilt itself, which otherwise would have no. object to 
which to attach itself. He has shown how psychological disorders 
of every description—compulsions, obsessions, pathological 
scrupulosity, overpowering hatreds, destructive tendencies— 
can be the product of guilt; and how morality, in the concrete, 
is no mere system of conceptions and propositions confronting 
the individual at a high intellectual level, but a sphere that can 
be terrible in its depth of feeling, a sphere of anxiety and dread 
that is truly “existential.” 

Freud, too, has achieved something of outstanding significance 
in unravelling with such penetration the many and varied psycho- 
logical processes involved in the origin of the Super-Ego. He 
has drawn attention to the part taken in early life by loved and 
hated persons, especially by the parents; to the development of 
ambivalent attitude towards authority, and, then, towards 
conscience; to the attribution of love and aggression to the 
Super-Ego itself; and to the “projection” tendencies through 
which man attributes his own guilt to others. Intermingled 
with these processes, or rather central to them—for it is really 
the core of the Super-Ego’s origin—is the mechanism of intro- 
jection, or the unconscious acceptance, at an unreflective age, of 
parental and social norms and prohibitions, which are eventually 
retained in the mind, dissociated, as it were, from their external 
temporal source, and which become our ideal law and conscience. 
As Freud once wrote in The Ego and the Id in answer to those 
who complained that he had said but little of man’s higher 
nature: “. . . here we have that higher nature, in this ego-ideal or 
Super-Ego, the representative of our relation to our parents. 
When we were little children we knew these higher natures, we 
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admired them and feared them; and later we took them into 


ourselves.” 

On the other hand, it must be questioned whether Freud 
has not overlooked something in his analysis of man’s moral life 
—something that indicates in man norms of conduct completely 
independent of the particular society or group in which, as an 
individual, he finds himself; and which is the most human 
element in himself. | 

It seems that he has. He has overlooked that aspect of man’s 

ychic structure which is partially revealed in that critical 

culty that Freud himself used, and which nobody who discusses 
him can fail to use also. It may be difficult to find a name that 
would cover all activities; but tradition often refers to it as 
reason. Reason has exigencies of a moral nature because it is 
reason. Reason seeks truth and knows that it must accept truth 
when it is found. In other words reason, of itself, provides 
ideals. It contains the power to reflect on and examine facts, 
situations, theories, and to judge them according to norms 
independent of the group to which the individual belongs. In 
plain language, it is self-knowing and independent. It gives 
freedom. It gives power to act for other motives than social 
convention or sensory pleasure or biological instinct; and to 
understand why it so acts; that is, it gives dignity. It demands 
that it be respected in itself, and that its possessor respects it in 
others because they too possess it; that is, it makes intelligible 
and exacts altruistic love; it gives personality. It makes possible 
a knowledge of reality, and sends men in search of the Absolutely 
Real, to which religion gives the name God, and it recognises 
obligations towards Him; that is, it is spirit. Reason has moral 
exigencies of its own because, of itself, it gives ideals, freedom, 
dignity, personality, spirit. 

It is i neglect of these considerations, which necessarily 
are here briefly and dogmatically outlined, that makes Freud’s 
comments on morality seem radically incomplete. His ideas 
on morality are deficient, not because he did not delve sufficiently 
into the unconscious, but because he did not sufficiently examine 
the claims of the conscious; not because he did not respect 
reason and try to make man more reasonable, but because he 
never reflected sufficiently on its claims; not because he was not 
a rationalist, but because he was not rationalistic enough. 
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Although Freud’s concept of the Super-Ego is enlightening 
and useful, it does not express the essence of man’s moral structure. 
In fact once the moral exigencies of reason are seen, it appears 
that Super-Ego morality represents exactly those aspects of 
conscience that are really non-rational. It can be asked whether 
the Super-Ego can really be given the name conscience at all. 
Its source, says Freud, is really the unconsciousness itself, for it 
springs from the pleasure-principle, and is the product of instinct. 
When it is viewed in this light, it is possible to sympathise with 
Freud’s claim that, in striving to free men from the over-exigent 
demand of the Super-Ego—its irrational, unconscious threats and 
impulses—he was striving to remove obstacles to rational 
behaviour. But he never really related reason to moral life. In 
unmasking the claims of an aggressive, morbid, anxiety-ridden 
pseudo-morality, such as he found in some of his patients, he 
did an outstanding service. In suggesting that all imperatives stem 
from the same source he did a disservice to the good of his own 
system. 

_ this lies the further justification for using what, after all, 
are rather philosophical considerations to examine what can 
never be regarded as a philosophical system at all. In evaluati 
Freud’s system it is advantageous to make distinctions whi 
neither he nor many of his own disciples are willing to make 
or often see no need to make. For example, Otto Fenichel in 
his The Psycho-analytical Theory of Neurosis says: “But even 
the most genuine ideals have been introjected,” and, “The belief 
in authority in general is always due to a projection of Super- 
Ego qualities.” The need of making these distinctions should 
not make us overlook the more difficult tasks, for example, the 
task of integrating into a sound theory of morality empirical 
truths from which unsound philosophical accretions have been 
removed; or the task of showing just on Super-Ego and rational 
morality may be interconnected. In full fairness to Freud, we 
would also have to make distinctions, for example, between 
conscious and unconscious guilt feelings. But, if Freud’s system 
is to be preserved for the benefit of man it must first be divorced 

As long as the Freudian r morality as Super-E 
psychoanalytic system. 
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The first is more practical. A system that explicitly leaves out 
what is most human will have difficulty in finding a place for 
the most basic problems of the human mind—conflicts that 
may have very little to do with the urge of an ultimate biological 
instinct and are only understandable in terms of value, destin 
or existence. It will constantly overlook the positive forces which 
man possesses to a greater degree than he may realise, and the 
positive strength that can come from the religious realities in 
which he can and may believe. | 

The second is more theoretical. Freud has given us a picture 
of man; but without the spiritual side of man’s nature it is not 
man that he shows us. The Freudian child that is born into the 
world trails no “clouds of glory” ; he is “an incestuous parricide.” 
Overlook man’s spiritual nature and you never see the true 
value of his so-called lower nature. It is essential to see man not 
only as a unity (as Freud indeed saw him), but as a unity that is 
primarily spiritual, for only then has man’s instinctual life meaning 
and richness. For his instinctual life is intended for the service of 
spirit and has no meaning without it. It is capable of sublimation 
in a sense not contemplated by Freud; it can be made subject 
to the desires of spirit for the very purpose of spirit—the know- 
ledge and love of God; it can Low 4 self-perfection and self- 
development under the control of moral law, law springing from 
man’s spiritual nature and expressing his spiritual tendencies. 
But Freud never seems to have seen that through the moral life 
alone lay the possibility of the full perfecting of man’s instinctual 
life. One is tempted to see his greatest psychological error in 
this, that, for him, morality was the enemy of love. If he had 
avoided this he would have avoided many of the difficulties 
he raised in his Civilisation and its Discontents. But in order to 
have avoided it he would have to have been free from his own 
philosophical and religious outlook. Love, he rightly said, tends 
to bind and unite. But morality—the morality that is rooted 
in reason—has that, too, as its aim; it tends to unite men with 
God whom the Christian sees as Love itself and the source of all 
unity. “Love,” says St. Paul, “‘is the fulfilling of the Law.” And 
the fulfilling of the Law is Love. 


| 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN 
WESTERN EUROPE’ 


HE MOST STRIKING FEATURE of political life in Western 

Europe since 1945, and the factor which has made the most vital 
contribution to its recovery, is without doubt the Christian democratic 
movement in its various forms. On the political plane, the C.D.U. in 
Germany and the Italian democristiani have absolute majorities in their 
Parliaments. The Christian Social Party of Belgium has more seats 
than any other party, and the three leading Christian democratic 
groups in Holland (the Catholic People’s Party and the Protestant 
Anti-Revolutionary Party and Christian Historical Union) hold a 
permanent majority. The Volkspartei in Austria and the Luxembourg 
Christian Social Party lead in their respective assemblies. And in 
France, although M.R.P. has only some fourteen per cent. of the total 
electoral vote, it occupies a key central position. The achievements of 
men like Dr. Adenauer and Signor de Gasperi, the inspiration of a 
Robert Schuman, to say nothing of the solid if less spectacular work of 
Dutch and Belgians, are well known to every serious student of the 
political situation. 

In a timely and epoch-making volume, Professor Fogarty, who 
lectures on Industrial Relations in the University of South Wales, has 
provided a solid and admirably-documented analysis of this Christian 
democratic movement. He makes it plain that his major interest, at 
least in this work, is the movement itself, historically and on lower 
levels, rather than its more recent political achievements. 

The book falls easily into three portions. The first is an attempt to 
express what may be termed an underlying philosophy or Weltan- 
schauung, despite the very different situations in while it grew in 
various countries. He distinguishes it from Catholic Action. The 
Christian democratic movement is not, as is Catholic Action, the 
apostolic expression of the Church through lay channels. To begin 
with, it is not a purely Catholic movement, and in Holland and Ger- 
many particularly, Protestants have played a very prominent part. It is 
an attempt to deal with temporal affairs in the light of eternal prin- 
ciples, and its assurance derives from the central truths it possesses, 
truths knowable by reason but confirmed through revelation. 

The movement, Professor Fogarty maintains, is not obsessed as was 
Liberalism with the individual or, like Socialism, with the State. Its 
attitude may best be described as “personalist,”” with its emphasis upon 

1 Christian Democracy in Western Europe: 1820-1953, by Michael P. Fogarty 
(Routledge 45). 
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the dignity and. prerogatives of the human person. Though rejecting 
individualism, it is not “‘collectivist” but rather “‘solidarist,” regarding 
collectivities in the last resort as intended to serve individuals. It is 
“pluralist” in that it values and safeguards all social groupings which 
have a legitimate position in society, from the person himself to the 
world community. In this connection the author makes a distinction 
between horizontal pluralism which insists on the independence, rights 
and responsibilities of each person or group which has its own legiti- 
mate aa independence is claimed against other individuals or 
bodies on the same level and also against other levels—and vertical 
pluralism which makes a similar claim for different spiritual families 
within the community. Professor Fogarty finds this vertical pluralism 
expressed in the address of Pius XII to the National Convention of 
Telian Catholic Jurists, of December 1953: it has been matter for 
heated debate even within the ranks of Christian democracy. Finally, 
the movement, though not traditionalist, is conservative in the sense 
that it accepts the time factor and the need for a slow and continuous 
development, not a sudden revolutionary change. 

Professor Fogarty admits throughout that the situation in Western 
European countries was different at the start of the movement and 
remains considerably different even to-day. The Dutch and Belgian 
parties have a solidity and record which incline them towards 
Conservatism. The C.D.U. in Germany has supported a very liberal 
post-1945 economy but it allows for a “planful influencing of the 
economy.” The Italian democristiani again have been liberal but at the 
same time maintained a very large nationalised section of industry and 
initiated very successful public corporations. M.R.P., on the other 
hand, calls hoe a planned economy very similar to that of French 
Socialists. But throughout there is the same general Christian inspira- 
tion, the same principles, the same philosophy, a philosophy that 
avoids the harmful extremes of Liberalism on the one side, and 
Socialism on the other, and this, I am certain, is no small secret of the 
movement's remarkable success. 

The second portion of the book deals with the history of the move- 
ment, from the 1820s, its initial problems, its growing pains and 
vicissitudes. It flared up for a while in France, under the inspiration of 
Lammenais, only to subside, and to be almost lost in the Catholic 
conservative reaction after 1848. In Belgium, the alliance with the new 
Liberal forces moved more smoothly. In Germany it ran into political 
and religious tempests, in the 1830s and again during the Kulturkampf 
of Bismarck. Meanwhile, it had found its champion in Bishop Ketteler 
whose sermons in Mainz cathedral during 1848 outlined its future 
programme: the social responsibilities of property, the dangers of an 
‘atomised” society, and so forth. Bismarck’s violence in the end 
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helped the movement’s growth for it occasioned the formation of the 
Catholic Centre Party, which by the middle eighties even Bismarck 
was not able to defy. 

The author devotes many of his chapters to the important and less- 
known growth of groups within the movement: groups of workers, 
culminating in Christian Trades Unions, which to-day outnumber all 
other Trades Unions in Holland and Belgium and, in Italy and France, 
are second only to the large and Communist-influenced unions, 
against which they are making rapid headway, and associations of 
employers, managers and farmers. The subject is treated in great 
detail and illustrated by a large number of graphs and charts. Through- 
out, the accent has been on initiative—of ea employers—and on 
co-operation; the movement has encouraged Jéint Industrial Councils, 
as they now exist by law in Holland and, with more of an advisory 
character, in Belgium, and joint responsibility in management and 
administration, such as was introduced in Germany in the Mitbestim- 
mungsgesetz. Nor are its interests purely economic and social; they are 
moral also and educational, and indirectly at least, religious. 

A lengthy bibliography is attached to the book, yet, even if much 
has been written on the history and ideas of this important movement, 
it has rarely been studied in i thorough and detailed manner which 
Professor Fogarty has adopted, and most certainly not in the English 
language. He modestly declares that his is pioneer work which will 
need enlargement and deepening by others. That may well be; but, 
for the present, he has given us a solid, careful, confident study—of real 
value both for information and reference. It is fitting and filial that he 
should have dedicated this volume to Fr. Leo O’Hea, S.J., for so many 
years secretary of the Catholic Social Guild, of which Professor 
Fogarty himself has also and for long been a devoted member. 

JoHN Murray 


REVIEWS 
THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIETY 


The Social and Political Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. Selected Readings 
by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward (Geoffrey Bles 25s). 

f bon AS THIS BOOK SHOWS, M. Maritain’s social and political 
philosophy is founded on his Thomist metaphysics, large numbers 

without taste or —— ability for metaphysical studies will read 

this exposition of it with interest and profit. Although excerpts 

inevitably involve a measure of repetition, this selection serves to 
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emphasise ideas which require and deserve rumination. The funda- 
mental principle, everywhere exemplified, is hierarchy: that man by 
nature and supernatural grace belongs to many orders, many levels of 
being downwards from his vocation to share God’s own life—of this 
there is a magnificent statement on p. 44—to his animal necessities. 
In this M. Maritain restates in language born of his vivid apprehension 
of truth the traditional philosophy of Catholic Christianity. What is 
distinctively his own is his perception that, whereas this hierarchy 
grounded in the nature of things is immutable, its politico-social 
expression must differ in correspondence with different historical 
environments. The medieval order was “‘sacral,” based on the common 
Catholic faith of the Catholic peoples. The State therefore in theory 
and to a large degree in practice became instrumental to the clergy and 
pre-eminently to the Pope conceived as the fountain-head even of civil 
government. Today the State is everywhere sharply distinguished from 
the Church and comprises subjects of every or no religious belief. 
Accordingly the socio-political order at which Catholics should aim 
should no end be sacral but what M. Maritain terms “pluralist,” 
composed of many societies pursuing different objectives and within 
their sphere autonomous. Citizenship in the temporal and political 
society should be founded not on community of religious creed but 
on common acceptance of fundamental moral values indispensable 
for a healthy and moral political community, for example, respect for 
human personality and its rights. Even should she—as in Eire— 
command the allegiance of an overwhelming majority, the Church, 
as also in Eire, will inspire, not rule, the civil government. There will 
be mutual assistance of Church and State, but no authority of either 
to make the other its servant. To have depicted this pluralist ideal and 
shown its practicability and desirability in the nile world is the 
most valuable lesson of this valuable book. I would, however, empha- 
sise what M. Maritain in these excerpts at least does but hint, that the 
sacral order, in so far as (whether inevitably or not) it involved coercion 
of conscience and conflict between popes claiming of right the things 
of Caesar and caesaro-papal rulers usurping the things of God, can 
hardly be considered evangelical. 

E. I. WATKIN 


THE RUSSIAN ORIGINS OF REVOLUTION 
Studies in Rebellion, by E. Lampert (Routledge 30s). 
L IS TOO READILY taken for granted that the Russian revolution 
can be explained as a logical sequence from Marx through Lenin to 
Stalin and the post-Stalin era, and so easily forgotten that certain 
Russian writers and revolutionaries of the nineteenth century played a 
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large part in its preparation, and that these men often had little contact 
and scant sympathy with Marxism. They were members of the so- 
called “intelligentsia,” a “generation in revolt,” as Dr. Lampert styles 
them. They were rebels and usually exiles, out of touch with Czarist 
Russia, enthusiasts and idealists, with a feeling of guilt and responsi- 
bility for the ordinary people of Russia, frequently neurotic and 
mentally sick, with occasional touches of genius and perversion, 
brilliant at times yet always unstable, destructive with the constructive 
qualities of dreamers and visionaries. They frequently repudiated God 
and religion but there was mysticism in this rejection, and they would 
veer from crass materialism to the lightest-headed of philosophic 
idealisms. 

The intelligentsia came into existence with the nineteenth century, 
influenced by several factors, among these the French Revolution and 
Hegelian philosophy and, later, the change from the régime of an 
Alexander to a Nicholas. It was divided into the two main streams of 
Westerners who sought a remedy for Russian ills in Western ideas and 
systems, and the Slavophils who rejected European civilisation and 
looked for salvation in the collective soul of Russia. This division was 
crossed by further tendencies, e.g., towards Nihilism and Anarchism. 

Dr. Lampert, himself Russian in origin, presents us with fascinating 
studies of three leading figures in the movement. The first, Vissarion 
Belinsky (1811-1848), known in youth as Orlando Furioso, who 
remained till 1917 the ideal type of Russian revolutionary. Less than 
forty when he died, he belonged to that “vagrant Russia” of unquiet, 
insecure, wandering, perpetually questioning men, tilting against 
error and injustice, changing position with disconcerting swiftness. 
For a period, he embraced the doctrines of Fichte and Schelling, then 
became staunchly Hegelian. At one time, he was subordinating the 
individual to society, with Hegelian ruthlessness; at another, he 
rounded upon his former mentor, with this striking sentence: “Hegel 
has turned living things into shadowy skeletons, hooked together b 
their bony arms, and dancing in the air over the cemetery.” As wi 
— Russians, it was the problem of suffering which made him both 
revolutionary and atheist. 

Leontiev declared that the Russians were unable to produce any- 
thing except anarchy and Dostoievski stated that all Russians were 
Nihilists. This negative factor in revolution was represented by Mik- 
hail Bakunin (1814-1876). A man of cold merciless energy and without 
any riage of affection, he is the original of Stavrogin in The Possessed. 
For him all organisation was unnatural and evil: revolution was to 
sweep it all away. His fellow rebels were afraid of him. “Notre ami 
Bakounine est un homme impayable le jour de la revolution, mais le lende~ 
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main il faut absolument le faire fusiller, car il sera impossible d’établir un 
ordre quelconque avec un pareil anarchiste.” 

Dr. Lampert’s third subject is the more intellectual and ee 
Alexander Herzen (1812-1870). A sceptic by temperament, he 
sessed a lucid, trenchant and irreverent mind; he might be called a 
Russian Voltaire. His philosophy is more seriously analysed than were 
the thoughts of Belinsky za Bukarin, and Dr. Lampert finds in his 
writings a kind of inverted Nietzschean Darwinism, with the accent on 
the survival of the weak, feeble and trivial factors in social and political 
life. Later, he developed a violent hatred of the bourgeoisie a 9 he 
analysed with great subtlety and a mystical love Ee the idealised 
peasantry of Russia. 

As a Russian, Dr. Lampert is able to enter into the minds of his 
subjects as a Western European could scarcely have done. Throughout 
he uses letters and records of conversations to make them live. 

Joun Murray 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
American Catholicism, by John Tracy Ellis (The University of Chicago 
Press, distributed by University of Cambridge Press, 22s 6d). 
— American Catholic History, edited by J. T. Ellis (Bruce 
$8.75). 

EVERAL YEARS AGO Mgr. Ellis contributed a critical assessment of 
opera Catholic intellectual life to Thought, which was afterwards 
reprinted in The Tablet. The provocative article evoked considerable 
comment on both sides of the Atlantic. Why has the Catholic contri- 
bution to intellectual life been so diminutive? Many hoped that the 
Monsignor’s article might augur a new era. 

His American Catholicism endeavours to summarise Anglo-Saxon, 
Teutonic, and Latin influences in the United States into 207 pages. 
From the fusion of these influences emerged an unique precipitate 
peculiarly American and devoutly Catholic. This book, however, 
chronicles fact and somehow fails to convey an organic picture of 
robust Catholic American society. True, the pedestrian monotony is 
relieved occasionally by poignant comments on the phenomenon of 
contemplative growth within the last decade and by an arresting 
account of Catholic social evolution in the United States. 

Without minimising the achievements of Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore, the reader may have qualms about according him the 
unreserved accolade of the author: “.. . probably the greatest single 
figure the Church in the United States has produced.” Archbishop 
Ireland whose vigorous endeavours in the interest of Catholic edu- 
cation once stirred the press throughout the world is conceded mere 
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passing reference, and Cardinal O’Connell whose administrative 
—— were adopted by so many other dioceses is passed over in 
ence. 

By judicious lacunae, Mgr. Ellis has twisted the saga of American 
Catholicism into what he would like it to be. American Catholic 
intellectuals will look in vain for inspiration in these pages. 
ry American ra age is only a limited success, for his Documents 
of American Catholic History, running to nearly 700 pages, Mer. Ellis 
on many aspects of the Church’s life, it will provide libraries with a 
much-needed reference book and will find a warm welcome in 
secondary schools and colleges. 

J. CARROLL 


BEHIND THE RENAISSANCE 


Richard of St. Victor: Selected Writings on Contemplation, translated 
an introduction and notes by Clare Kirchberger (Faber 
21s). 

The Melos Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole, edited by E. J. F. 
Arnould (Blackwell 50s). 

The Chastising of God’s Children and The Treatise of Perfection of the 
Sons of God, edited from the Manuscripts by Joyce Bazire and 
Eric Colledge (Blackwell 42s). 

The Book concerning Piers Plowman, translated into modern English by 
Donald and Rachel Attwater. Edited by Rachel Attwater, M.A. 
(Dent tos 6d). 

T IS A HEALTHY SIGN that there should be so marked a tendency 
I: study the pre-Renaissance mystics. The late Professor Allison 
Peers had meant to include Richard of St. Victor in his Classics of 
the Contemplative Life, and now Miss Kirchberger has published 
Selected Writings on Contemplation from among his works. In her 
Introduction she summarises his life (together with a brief vivid account 
of the Abbey of St. Victor) and his method of work, and she fastens 
on two topics of special importance to our understanding of him— 
his use of the Scriptures and of the word “contemplation.” In Richard 
it has a fuller meaning than just non-discursive prayer even at its 
apex. Finally, she indicates Richard’s influence both on the Continent 
and in England. He crystallised many an idea bequeathed from earlier 
days, and became a text-book for much of the future. Richard 
Rolle of Hampole has been somewhat better known here than Richard 
of St. Victor, but E. J. F. Arnould, Professor of French at _ 
College, Dublin, has, in his edition of Melos Amoris, produced a wor. 
which quite supersedes what preceded it. He gives a very sympathetic 
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account of Rolle’s rather difficult character; he does not disguise the 


hermit’s restlessness nor occasional truculence—though he was not 
in revolt against ecclesiastical authority as such—let alone some 
particular bishop; and he shows that Rolle was a good Yorkshireman 
and did not go for schooling to the Sorbonne. The unique value of 
this book is that it is the first printed edition of the Melos, based on the 
best manuscripts collated wih those extant elsewhere than in Dublin. 
We await the publication of other works with high interest. As a 
curiosity, we offer an alliterative line or two characteristic of the 
Melos: O felix fidelis, festina ad festum futurum ut chorum capias inter 
convivantes quibus calamitas nunquam consurget nec ad carnem corruptibilitas 
amodo appropinquabit. Professor Arnould makes one slip backwards 
when he calls ie saint “Dominique.” 

The publication of The Chastising of God’s Children and The Treatise 
of Perfection of the Sons of God is a notable event, as the latter (a fifteenth- 
century translation of Ruysbroek’s Sparkling Stone) has not yet been 
printed in English nor has the former since the end of the fifteenth 
century. We are reminded that the Chastising is more than an anthology 
of notable passages from Suso and others: it is meant to be a true 
directory for those aiming at perfection. But this always involves, 
at the one extreme, the safe-guarding of the inexperienced against 
illusions, i.e., subjectivism, and a tendency to express religious sentiment 
in wild exterior action: at the other extreme lie the dangers attendant 
on any attempt to state mystical experience in words which must not 
sound pantheist. For the chastising of the simpler student, the spelling 
is not modernised. The collation of available manuscripts and con- 
struction of their a seems exhaustive. It is interesting to con- 
template that Middle Age which, even at its ending, was sincerely 
preoccupied with interior purity and perfection of unselfish prayer, 
and also with integrity of daily life, and could produce Langland’s 
Book concerning Piers Plowman. This has been translated into modern 
English by Donald and Rachel Attwater and edited by Rachel 
Attwater. This book can be read with enjoyment by everyone, and 
yet has not lost its own invigorating quality. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


THE RESTORED ORDER OF HOLY WEEK 
The Ceremonies of Holy Week: Solemn Rite and Simple Rite. A Com- 
mentary by J. B. O’Connell (Burns and Oates ros 6d). 
The Restored Order of Holy Week: The Simple Rite. Translated by J. B. 
O’Connell (Burns and Oates 6s). 
N THE PRESENT transitional stage of the Liturgy of Holy Week 
| commentary on the ceremonies is sure of a ready reception, the 


~ 
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more so when it comes with the acknowledged authority of Fr. 


O’Connell, and the two works under review provide a valuable— 
one might almost say indispensable—addition to his previous volumes 
on the liturgy. 

The first mentioned gives a complete and up-to-date guide to all 
those concerned in preparing or performing the ceremonies of Holy 
Week. Admirably and accurately arranged, it not only caters for the 
needs of those taking part in the sanctuary but gives directions for the 
congregation, the sacristan, and incidentally the choirmaster, as well 
as listing new things needed and old things no longer needed. 

While the text is sufficiently full, the use of abbreviations and the 
somewhat terse style make it rather concentrated reading. Indeed one 
wonders if some of the footnotes might not have been more profitabl 


incorporated in the text itself. Possibly not everyone will agree wi 


all Fr. O’Connell’s interpretations of the rubrics. Nevertheless he is to 
be congratulated on producing a most timely, practical and serviceable 
commentary on the Restored Order for Holy Week. 

The second work under review is a translation without commentary 
of the Simple Rite to replace the former Memoriale Rituum. It is an 
indispensable companion alike for the celebrant and his servers when 
restricted to the Simple Rite, and will provide all the help and en- 
couragement they need in ya and carrying out the ceremonies. 
Nor is it without its use for those preparing the Solemn Rite since 
there are several instances where it supplements or elucidates the 
latter. 

R. CLARKE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


a? Study of Moral Rearmament, by Sir Arnold Lunn (Longmans 
16s). 
= HAS THE INTEREST of se lage first book on Dr. Buchman’s 
movement by an English Catholic. It is not so much an analytical 
treatise as a record of personal inquiry, of conversations and incidents, 
told with vividness and wit. It is also generous. Sir Arnold states his 
objections, but he does show something of what has attracted, on the 
Continent, the interest and participation of Catholics of good standing. 
First there is the kind of character that M.R.A. produces, or attracts to 
itself. There is the way of life experienced at their Caux centre. There 
are conversions of leading Communists, and lapsed Catholics reconciled. 
Among other more disputable claims, these are facts. And beyond all 
this is M.R.A.’s claim to be a force that can enable all men of good 
will to unite in effective action. 
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Such a movement may start outside the Church: but it must meet 
the Church eventually, and then comes the test of its truth and its 
corporate humility. There stands M.R.A. now. The enigma is its 
nature. Bishop Suenens concluded that it was in fact a self-sufficient 
Religion, conceding only that its evolution was still incomplete. Sir 
Arnold accepts that view that it is essentially only a recall to the Natural 
Law, and so not incompatible with the Church; and he quotes, inter 
alia, the Report by twelve priests in 1954 (Chap. 14). In this connection, 
however, your Reviewer's information is that the clergy the author 
quotes are now more apprehensive, precisely because of difficulties 
since experienced by Catholics in the movement. The issue now in 
the balance, which will reveal M.R.A.’s nature one way or the other, 
is this: will it restrict its scope by accepting the safeguards the Church 
requires? If so, it will become a less ambitious, but a less ambiguous, 
power for good, with a sounder basis for its claim to universality; 
otherwise, it must end as yet another sect. Eight points (Appendix II) 
have been unofficially agreed: the test is, how they are observed. 


Cardinal von Galen, by Heinrich Portmann. Translated by R. L. 
Sedgwick (Jarrolds 21s). 


RIGADIER SEDGWICK was excellently qualified to produce this 
tribute to Cardinal von Galen, whom he speaks of as “the greatest 
German I have ever met.” Rising from private to brigadier between 
1939 and 1945 and graduating from the infantry to Military Intelli- 
gence and Political Warfare Executive, he was appointed in 1945 Con- 
troller-General of Religious Affairs in the British occupation zone. In 
this capacity, he came to know and revere the Lion of Miinster, as the 
bishop was widely termed, and was able to render him signal services, 
poe on the occasion of his visit to Rome for the red hat. 
Clemens von Galen was a Westphalian with the tough resilient 
fibre of his own people, a man of splendid presence and deep apostolic 
purpose. After working as a priest in Berlin, he returned to Miinster 
where he was appointed bishop in 1933. Thus he took over his diocese 
shortly after the Nazis had taken over the German Reich and among 
Catholic bishops, he was the most outspoken and the best known 
critic of the Nazi system. In time he became a legend, this blunt, fear- 
less, powerful and withal kindly and warmhearted man who stood for 
his people’s character as he did for their solid Catholic faith. The Nazi 
ouhadiaie were literally afraid of him—so widespread was his moral 
influence—and they never ventured to arrest him for fear of conse- 
quences. He said of his family: “We von Galens are neither clever nor 
ood-looking but Catholicism is in our bones.” The Nazis found that 
one holisch and the Allies in their turn that he was kern- 
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deutsch and no easy gentleman to handle, but in their case he awakened 
admiration and respect. He died shortly after his return from Rome in 
1946; he seemed like a captain to have gone down amid the —— 
of the city he so much loved, as the funeral cortége moved through the 
shattered streets, Brigadier Sedgwick has translated and adapted a 
longer German work by the cardinal’s chaplain, Dr. Portmann. Much 
that was of local or merely German interest has been omitted, and the 
earlier chapters are mere summaries. The result is patchy and uneven, 
but it does present a vivid picture of a great and apostolic man. 


Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by E. W. Heaton, illustrated by 
Marjorie Quennell (Batsford 15s). 
A= of this kind has long been needed, so different was Old 
: stament civilisation from our own. Interestingly and concisivel 
written, and illustrated in the Batsford way, it will fascinate wwe | 
child and scholar. The illustrations, whether photographs or drawn by 
the gifted Mrs. Quennell, present a wide variety of archaeological 
finds. The Old Testament lion is reproduced from ivory carvings of 
the ninth century B.c.; the Black Obelisk, cylinder seals, limestone 
figures as ancient as the third millennium 8B.c., and the furniture of the 
Lachish tombs are the basis of a wide variety of remarkable illustrations. 
The striking colour photograph on the jacket portrays the Hebrew 
patriarchs and ass-nomads as they appear in the painting on the tomb 
of an Egyptian prince c. 1900 B.c. The behest 2 and attractive text 
informs the reader about the innumerable details which belong to the 
stuff or the background of the Old Testament: oil cruses, saucer 
lamps and flat-roofed houses; clothes, education, the professions and 
ome music, cosmetics and hygiene, medicine and surgery; food and 
camels, chariots and forts—the myriad components of a picturesque 
culture in war and peace. - 
San Pablo Apostol, by Antonio Coiazzi, $.D.B. Translated into Spanish 
from the Italian by Victorio M. Bonamin (Editorial Apis, Rosario, 
Argentina. Pp. 325). 
i ine WwoRK on St. Paul, which reaches us in a Spanish version of 
an Italian original, belongs to a series called Didascalia, written 
and published for youth. The en is a simple study of the teaching of 
St. Paul, taken theme by theme and expressed in straightforward 
language. A second part includes the history of St. Paul in a shortened 
and simplified version of the Acts. It was a brave venture and, so far 
as can be judged, has been done very successfully. The style is collo- 
quial and frequently assumes the form of a dialogue with the reader. 
Italian is a language that lends itself to this direct method, and the 
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translator has not lost this grace in his Spanish version. The chapters 
on the promise and the law, on Faith and good works, and on Christian 
liberty seemed surprisingly good within their self-imposed limita- 
tions. The whole subject is occasionally illustrated from archaeology, 
for instance, and the text broken up by imaginary conversations. 


St. John’s Gospel: A Commentary, by R. H. Lightfoot; edited by C. F. 
Evans (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege 30s). 


LL CHRISTIANS will be grateful to Dr. Evans for rescuing and 
f, bento the precious notes on St. John’s Gospel which Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot left unpublished at his death. The work consists of 
Introduction, the R.V. text, and commentary. The exposition, clearly 
the fruit of many years’ meditative study of the text, is profoundly 
reverent and, as a whole, deeply Catholic in spirit and feelin . Light- 
foot divides the Gospel into three main parts, prologue, manifestation, 
assion and exaltation. Impressed by the timeless quality of the Gospel, 
e expounds it as an organic whole, its end implicit in its beginning; 
indeed, in each of the six sections into which he subdivides the central 
portion, he finds —— in different forms, the same great theme 
that in the final part is dramatically enacted. The suggestion that the 
Lord’s “own country” (Jn. 4, 43-45; Mk. 6, 1-6) is neither Galilee nor 
Judaea, but His heavenly home, is not a happy one. Especially valuable 
are the exposition of the Lord’s scik-dedication to death and the 
detailed comparison of John with the Synoptics, particularly Mark. It 
is pleasant to find recognised, in Jn. 19, Our Lady’s representative 
function as the Second Eve and the mother of them that idiove. 


Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa, edited and translated by 
William Telfer. No. IV in The Library of Christian Classics 
(S.C.M. Press 30s). 


ILE THE CATHOLIC SERIES Ancient Christian Writers, is 
making patristic and other early Christian literature available to 
English readers, the Library of Christian Classics is edited and written 
by Protestant scholars and is designed, in the words of the General 
Editors (John Baillie, = T. McNeill and Henry P. Van Dusen), “to 
present in the English language, and in twenty-six volumes of con- 
venient size, a selection of the most indispensable Christian treatises” 
written before 1600. This series has already given us translations of 
some of the works of St. Augustine as well as J. K. S. Reid’s translation 
of the theological treatises of Calvin. A translation of Luther’s early 
theological works from the gifted pen of Professor T. F. Torrance is 
due to appear shortly. 
In the present volume the Master of Selwyn presents in an admir- 
ably readable English translation, accurate, idiomatic and dignified, 
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St. Cyril’s Letter to Constantius and selections from the Catecheses 
together with the little known treatise On the Nature of Man by Neme- 
sius, the medically trained moral philosopher, spiritual writer and 
Christian apologist of the late fourth century. Scholarly notes elucidate 
the text, and the short introduction contains valuable discussions of 
early Christian Jerusalem, the Holy Places in the fourth century and 
Constantine’s religious policy. The omission of Cyril’s single extant 
sermon, the beautiful homily on the cure of the paralytic(John 5: 2-14) 
is the more regrettable in that: this sermon, revealing a whole new 
aspect of Cyril as heir of the mystical Alexandrian tradition, provides 
at the same time an important clue to the understanding of the Cate- 
cheses. Dr. Telfer’s general picture suffers somewhat from the neglect 
of Sozomen, 2.20. A consideration of this passage, which shows that, 
in appointing Heraclius as his successor, Cyril’s predecessor, Maximus, 
was repeating the history of his own consecration by Macarius at a 
time when Palestine was sharply divided on the Arian question, 
might have led to a juster appreciation of the strictly theological 
motivation in fourth-century ecclesiastical conflicts. 
Soldier of the Spirit, by Michel Carrouges (Gollancz 183). 

OLDIER OF THE SPIRIT is a life of Charles de Foucauld trans- 

lated from the French. It is vivid and readable, though somewhat 
over-rich in remote geographical detail for the average English reader. 
The author has the advantage of having made a pilgrimage to the North 
African scenes of his hero’s life in company vith the founder of the 
Little Brothers of Jesus. (What we read in the Introduction about these 
entirely successful worker-priests whets our appetite for a fuller account 
of them.) M. Carrouges conveys the spirit of Fr. de Foucauld in a way 
that is sometimes very moving. We hope the book will be widely 
read. ‘ contains the sort of inspiration of which our sad world is most 
in need. 
Out of Bondage, by Elizabeth Rivers (Peter Owen 16s). 

Iss RIVERS has the ability to convey a vivid impression by very 
Meaimpte drawings which make the photographs dull in com- 
parison. Her fresh, readable account of her visit to Israel in 1951 has 
the same quality. She is little concerned with history or politics; she 
deftly describes places, people, activity, conversations. We can sense 
the tawdry horror of Tel Aviv; shrink from the New City at Jeru- 
salem, “like a city on Mars’’; enjoy the charm of Nazareth, the loveli- 
ness of the Sea of Galilee. The talk is naive but revealing: “For us, God 
is transcendent, not immanent.” Here is a people living under stress— 
immigration, danger; bewildered by the new freedom after the ghetto. 
The orthodox pressure on the Government contrasts with the liberal- 
ism of youth who flout Sabbath observance and exult in “their own 
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power to change things.” There is the communistic utilitarianism of 
the kibbutzim: women sharing the toil, no money, clothes in common 
—all under the control of the elected committee. Again and again 
Jewish egotism is emphasised: “Jews do what suits themselves.’’ No 
one will help a man sweating under a load: “That sort of help is a 
Christian notion,” she was told. There is a pathetic account of the 
Arabs at Nazareth, cut off from their people, their land sold to the 
Jews and the money spent. As for Jewish achievement, to which full 
credit is given: “People who have been profoundly unhappy are 
capable of every sacrifice.” 


Thinking Towards Religion, by Paul Roubiczek (Darwen Finlayson 15s). 
Mi: ROUBICZEK’S LATEST BOOK is of interest as the product 

of a philosophical climate congenial to a large section of Anglican 
opinion today. There is much to commend. The aim of the book is to 
defend the world of the spirit—the freedom of the will, truth, good- 
ness, beauty, and religious faith against the monopolising claims of 
modern science; and this is done with considerable ee and acumen. 
The author often shows a sound instinct for right conclusions, less 
often for right reasons. His appeal is to the experience of the race and 
of the individual; to the fact that it is necessary and enriching to 
— opposite and apparently irreconcilable factors in experience; 
and he has his explanation (the Kantian one) of how the limitations of 
human knowledge make it impossible to have complete understanding 
in the spiritual sphere. The author’s English style serves him badly. It 
is over-abstract, soporific and clumsy. Of the Catholic literature on 
his subject Mr. Roubiczek, to his great loss, knows apparently nothing. 
And, alas, we read on p. 87, “Later, when Cardinal Bellarmine became 
Pope... .” 


George Berkeley and the Proofs for the Existence of God, by Edward A. 
Sillem (Longmans 21s). 
|r ase in spite of his claim to stick close to common sense, is 
an elusive philosopher who has been interpreted in widely divergent 
ways. Pasay and objectively Fr. Sillem restores the portrait and 
presents us with plain Berkeley. The result is simple, coherent and 
convincing. Berkeley, Fr. Sillem concludes, is neither an idealist 
nor simply an empiricist in the modern sense, but an empirical realist 
who is also a sense-spirit dualist. 

In his final chapter Fr. Sillem sees Berkeley as “the father, 
not of idealism, but of modern tendencies, good and bad, in theistic 
philosophy,” and shows how he anticipated the important questions 
which we associate today with the names of Austin Farrer, Dr. D. J. B. 
Hawkins, Fr. Ilityd Trethowan and others—not to mention many 
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logical analysts—namely, what sort of thing is a proof for God’s 
existence, and, how ought we to expect ordinary mea to react to such 
a proof? An important part of St. Thomas’s reply to these questions 
is contained in Contra Gentiles, 1:4, as Fr. Sillem is aware. This 
magnificent chapter has been strangely neglected by some recent writers 
on the subject. The philosophy of theism, St. Thomas says, is beset 
with so many difficulties, that if the human race had nothing else to 
rely on in its search for God, we should find ourselves in the darkest 
depths of ignorance—in maximis ignorantiae tenebris. Fr. Sillem agrees, 
and that is one reason why, when he takes sides in the contemporary 
controversy, we feel he is on firm ground. 

This is an important and timely essay which should find a place in 
every philosophical library. 


The Truth that Frees, by Gerard Smith, S.J. Aquinas Lecture, 1956 
(Marquette University Press, Milwaukee $2.00). 

St. Thomas and the Future of Metaphysics, by Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R. 
Aquinas Lecture, 1957 (Marquette University Press $2.00). 


HE TWO VIEWS on the function of Metaphysics presented in 

these two lectures are perhaps complementary. Fr. Owens sees 
the future of Metaphysics to lie in the unification of the sciences: 
he feels that the emphasis on existence in the Metaphysics of St. Thomas 
is of particular value for this purpose. Here he is much indebted to 
M. Gilson. Less happy, however, are some of the interpretations of 
Thomism to which this view leads him—notably that “being” as 
attained in judgment is not “finitised,” or that reliance on a self- 
evident causal principle is a harmful innovation. The lecture as a whole 
unfortunately suggests a rather uncritical acceptance of the more 
ambiguous neo-Thomist theories. 

For Fr. Smith, on the other hand, Metaphysics unifies the sciences 
only as the handmaid of morality. Presenting a traditional theme in 
a completely fresh and most thoughtful way, he shows how knowledge 
gives power—it is the truth that frees. He takes us through the progress 
of Metaphysical knowledge, of universals, of substance, of creation, 
and points out how in this recognition of ourselves as subjects in a 
world dependent on God we find ourselves with the supreme freedom 
to use this knowledge as we will. Here at the heart of Ethics we find 
that knowing becomes the loving possession of God as a Person. 
Morality is the need to love God, and in this love lies freedom and 
life. There are clearly riches in this line of thought which could not 
be developed as they deserved in the scope of a single lecture. We may 
— hope that the author has not yet said his last word on the 
subject. 
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Methods of Mental Prayer, by Cardinal Lercaro (Burns and Oates 30s). 
Points for the Meditations and Contemplations of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
by Franz von Hummelauer, S.J. Second Revised edition by 
H. Roper, S.J. (Peter Owen 45s). : 
Be emsinige LERCARO believes in method in mental prayer, if only 
because anyone wishing to practise it needs to be shown how. 
But he also argues that the falling-off there is in the sincere practice 
of mental prayer (in spite of the wide publicity given to the subject) 
is partly due to mistaken attempts to make it all seem easy, which 
have caused the classical methods to lose their popularity. And so he 
sets out and explains once more, chapter by chapter, the teaching of 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries in a book which is remarkable 
for its clarity, fullness, documentation, pietas and common sense, and 
is consequently a most valuable addition to the literature on prayer, 
large though this is. The translation reads extremely well. 

His Eminence also considers that meditation manuals and retreat- 
givers do far too much work, leaving far too little for the person 
praying, and so would not wholly approve of Fr. Roper’s new edition 
of von Hummelauer. This is not meant to be a devotional book, but 
sets out almost in telegraphese every idea anyone ever had (or so one 
feels) in giving or making the Exercises of St. Ignatius. There is no 
doubt that it will prove an extremely useful handbook to many who 
already understand the Exercises, if they can afford its unusually high 
price. 


The Church in the New Testament Period, by Adolf Schlatter, translated 
by Paul P. Levertopp (S.P.C.K. 215). 


TH CERTAIN QUALIFICATIONS, this is a most able study of 
V V the Acts of the Apostles, occasionally elucidated by the Epistles 
of St. Paul. Professor of Theology at Tiibingen from 1898-1922, 
Schlatter was surprisingly and admirably independent of the prevailing 
liberal Zeitgeist. But, » ier wisely conservative in his critical stand- 
point, he was not equally free from confessional bias in theological 
interpretation. He fails, for instance, to see that if anything is clear 
from Paul’s “withstanding Peter to his face” (cf. Gal. 2. 11), it is that 
Peter’s authority was so overwhelming that his “judaizing” was 
decisively influencing the Antioch Christians in spite of Paul’s presence 
and disapproval. Only because he confuses authority with domineering 
or self-aggrandisement can he argue that it contradicts the spirit of the 
Gospel. He holds the not unattractive view that Paul went to Arabia 
not to meditate but to preach. The full presentation of the scriptural 
evidence, with detailed commentary, makes this a most interesting 
account of the apostolic Church. 


A CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
with The National Bank will provide 
you with all the amenities of a modern 
banking service. The bank has branches 
in London, the Provinces and throughout 


Ireland. 
THE 
NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 
13-17, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


a age OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1. Term begins 14th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish language, literature and culture. Library 
of about 10,000 volumes. Courses at Spanish Universities. For full details 
apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 


5 MONTH. Subscriptions may be taken out for a year (32/6) or six months 
(16/6). Greetings Card with your name will be enclosed in the first copy. 
Write to Manresa Press, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


SHE SETTLEMENT OF THE HOLY CHILD, POPLAR, E.14, destroyed by 

bombs, can now be rebuilt. There will be rooms for resident workers, 
club-rooms; a lecture- or committee-room; reading-room, etc. Work will be 
done as before among the sick, parents and children; all forms of welfare work; 
means for athletics; summer and other holidays. Gifts urgently asked to supple- 
ment the compensation due. 


HOMAS BAKER, Bookseller, 85 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. Catholic 
Books—New and Secondhand—Supplied. Collections purchased. 


fs AT HOME. Work accepted and completed with care and efficiency. 
Barbara Downs, Somerville. Wayside, Danbury, Chelmsford, Essex. 


Charge for insertion of small advertisements, sd. per word, minimum s/-, prepaid. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


To relieve Pain... 


«+. take ‘Anadin’. In each ‘Anadin’ 
tablet there is a happy com- 
bination of four kindly drugs 
—aspirin, phenacetin, caffeine 
and quinine—which bring sweet 
relief quickly, surely, lastingly. 
Headaches? colds and chills? 
depressing days? . . . remember ‘Anadin’ 
—the power to stop pain. 


Nothing acts faster than ANADIN 


Something 
missing? 


Go to a BP Garage|l 


“,..and change up to BP Super” says Stirling Moss 


Brilliant racing driver Stirling Moss says “I 
strongly advise every motorist to go to a BP 
Garage. You won’t find better petrols 
anywhere. And I particularly want to 
recommend BP Super - the petrol I’ve won 
several major races on. I can definitely 
promise you that it will give any car a big 
reserve of extra power, a real zip in 
acceleration and a better top speed. What’s 
more, it’s particularly economical.” 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
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